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Available 
NEWLY 


ALTAR MISSAL 
with JESUIT FEASTS 
Latest Edition 


Immediately 
ARRIVED 


Imported from Belgium 


No. 25 MISSALE 
ROMANUM 


Small 4 to (8” x 11”), 
printed in black and red, 
with full color illustra- 
tion, completely up-to- 
date. This Missale is 
supplied with the usual 
ribbons and packed in a 
deluxe box. 


<—BINDING #16: 
Green morocco, gold 


stamping, gold edges. 
$46.00 


<— BINDING #17: 
Red morocco, gold 
stamping, gold insides, 
red under gold edges. 

$55.00 


What a Jesuit 
Priest wrote about 
this Missale: 


“Allow me to take this oc 
casion to congratulate you on 
the splendid piece of workman 
ship that it (the Missale) is. 

First of all the binding is 
superbly done, a thing of 
beauty really, and a master- 
piece of workmanship. The 
printing job leaves nothing to 
be desired; and the set up 
of the various prefaces printed across the entire page ts very well done; and 
the canon is perfect in every way, again splendidly printed across the entire 
page in fine large and beautiful type. 

The book opens out so perfectly from the very first time; and the paper 
ts like velvet, very well chosen indeed. You have reason to be proud of this 
fine product ‘of the printers’ and bookbinders’ art. Everyone who has seen 
it is greatly taken with it; and I have recommended it to several when they 
are looking for a new Missale.” 





Rev. Epwarp J. Wue tan, S.J. 
Manresa Jesuit Retreat House 


When ordering, please specify 
“with Jesuit Feasts.”’ 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, wc 


would be pleased to have you visit 


its Exhibit at Philadelphia, April 8-11 
CATHOLIC TEXTBOOKS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 








Land of Our Lady Series 











LAND OF OUR LADY SERIES 


A NEW UNITED STATES HISTORY 
GRADES 4-8 


Under the editorial direction and supervision 
of the following outstanding educators: Rt. 
Rev. Timothy F. O’Leary, Ph.D., Editor-in- 
Chief; Sister M. Veronica, S.P.B.V., M.A., 
Assistant Editor-in-Chief; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clar- 
ence E. Elwell, Ph.D., Co-Editor; and Rev. 
Patrick J. Roche, Ph.D., Co-Editor. 


FOUNDERS OF FREEDOM 
BEARERS OF FREEDOM 
LEADERS OF FREEDOM 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F, 
O'Leary 


296 pages, grade 4 Net, $1.86 
384 pages, grade 5 Net, $2.04 
288 pages, grade 6 Net, $2.10 
CHALLENGE OF FREEDOM 320 pages, grade 7 Net, $2.22 
GUARDIAN OF FREEDOM 483 pages, grade 8 Net, $2.37 


TEACHERS MANUALS to accompany each book of series, gratis on 
introductory order with adoption of series. Syllabus for the entire 
series, upon request. $1.00 


The Catechism Applied to Life Situations 
THE LAUX RELIGION COURSE 


A Four Volume Series Covering the Four Years of High School 


By Rev. John Laux, M.A. The purpose of the series is to present in accord- 
ance with modern pedagogical standards and the requirements of Catholic 
High Schools the truth of the Catholic Religion. Extreme technicality and 
oversimplicity have been avoided. The course is based on the division and 
order of the larger Baltimore Catechism, save that the Catechetical Method 
is not followed. Each part follows logically and the inter-dependence of the 
various doctrines is clearly shown, Vol. 1, net 75¢, Vol. 2, net 78¢, Vols. 
3, 4, net each 81¢. 


A Reliable Guide to the Treasures of the Scriptures 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE 


For Upper High School Classes 

By Rev. John Laux, M.A. The author treats of the Nature, Origin and 
Purpose of the Bible. He points out the Bible’s literary and poetic excellence. 
He analyzes ach book, gives an account of its author and presents the 
most interesting portion for the student’s reading. Each chapter is followed 
by suggestions for study, including projects and questions. Will serve for 
a 1 or 2 year special course in Sacred Scripture in Junior and Senior years. 
Illustrated, 326 pages. Net $2.16 


LIVING MY RELIGION SERIES 


For the 8 Grades of Elementary Schools 


Teaches the Entire New Baltimore Catechism. 
Official Revised Confraternity Edition 1941. 
Illustrated Throughout. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. William R. Kelly, LL.D., Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Sister 
Mary Imelda, S.L., A.B., in association with 
the author of “I Teach Catechism”—Rt. Rev. 

Msgr. M. A. Schumacher, M.A., Litt.D. 





& 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. William 
R. Kelly 


Primer — OUR HEAVENLY FATHER 96 pages, grade la Paper $ .57 
Book 1— LIVING IN GOD’S LOVE 160 pages, grade 1b Cloth 1.38 
Book 2— LIVING BY GOD’S LAW 212 pages, grade 2 Cloth 1.50 
Book 3— LIVING IN GOD’S GRACE 346 pages, grade 3 Cloth 1.77 
Book 4— LIVING FOR GOD 380 pages, grade 4 Cloth 1.80 
Book 5— LIVING THROUGH GOD’S GIFTS 354 pages, grade 5 Cloth 1.83 
Book 6— LIVING IN GOD’S CHURCH 384 pages, grade 6 Cloth 1.86 
Book 7 — LIVING FOR TRIUMPH 384 pages, grade 7 Cloth 1.89 
Book 8 — LIVING FOR HOLINESS 352 pages, grade & Cloth 1.92 


Syllabus and Teacher’s Manual for the 8 grades, $1.00 
Gratis on introductory order with adoption of series. 


An Illustrated Story of the Catholic Church 
CHURCH HISTORY 


For Upper High School Classes 

By Rev. John Laux, M.A. A complete history of the Catholic Church to 
the present day, with 125 illustrations, 8 maps, summaries and tables. It 
contains many excerpts from Fathers and Doctors of the Church and from 
the various councils. This text-book may either be used as a basic text for 
a one or two year course in Church History in junior and senior classes, or 
its study may be correlated with the texts in doctrine throughout the four 
years. 621 pages. Net $2.37 


A Scientific Exposition of Catholic Doctrine 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY SERIES 


A four-volume series covering the four years of college 
By Rev. F. X. Doyle, S.J.; Rev. Thomas B. Chetwood, S.J.; Rev. Charles 
G. Herzog, S.J. A thorough and scientific explanation of Catholic Doctrine. 
It covers the entire body of Dogma, correlated with Moral Theology, ar- 
ranged and presented in textbook form. 4 Vols., each, net 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


TEACH YE ALL NATIONS, by Rev. Edward L. Murphy, S.J., Associate 
Editor of ‘Jesuit Missions.” The principles of Catholic missionary work 
by a speciakst in the mission field. The author explains how missions oper- 
ate, the problems they face and their relation to the Church in America. 

256 pages, $2.75 


IT IS YOU I BECKON, by Most Rev. Joseph Angrisani, D.D. This book 
of meditations provides those who are in the seminary or the preparatory 
seminary with counsel, guidance and meditation on the life of the priest- 
hood. 365 pages, $4.50 


NOW IS THE ACCEPTABLE TIME, by Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas A. 
Meehan, former Editor of “The New World.” Based on the lives of great 
penitents, it applies the lessons of their conversion to the difficulties that 
beset many homes today. It treats such subjects as juvenile delinquency, 
modern dress, family life, etc. 224 pages. $2.75 


THE PRIEST’S CEREMONIAL, by Rev. Joseph W. Kavanagh. The cere- 
monies separately for each officer for all the ordinary and Pontifical func- 
tions at which priests assist. A quick untechnical reference source for all 
the usual ceremonies. Also for the new Holy Week rites. 256 pages. $3.50 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 


6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


BOSTON 10 e CHICAGO 6 8 


Telephone: ORegon 5-7050 


CINCINNATI | e SAN FRANCISCO 3 











to Educators 





In a very real sense the hopes for America’s future 
lie with our educators. We must depend on the teach- 
ers, the administrators and the scholars to instruct and 
to train today’s youth to meet the unlimited opportuni- 
ties and the staggering problems of tomorrow. 


Specialists will be needed in abundance but also, 
and in greater abundance, the world will need bal- 
anced, intelligent, good-living people who have a rev- 
erence for life. Without them, this could become a ter- 
rifying world, because for the first time since Cain, the 
coming generation will probably have in its hands a 
weapon that can destroy mankind. 


A. great deal, therefore, depends on educators, 
though others, too—the family, the Church, the com- 
munity, the Government—all have roles to fill to help 
our youth achieve the full dignity of maturity. But it is 
the great glory and chief burden of the educators to 
help youth through its formative years to see, to want 
and to strive to achieve an integrated way of life. 


In this important task, educators find that AMERICA 
is an invaluable aid. AMERica treats competently sub- 
jects of direct concern to educators and to students; 
it considers not only the specialized problems of the 
educators but also the wider context of the major con- 
cerns of mankind. 


AMEniIca is a good guide to intelligent living. It is in- 
valuable for those who are dedicated to the ideals of 
the true educator. 


If you are not a subscriber, use the insert card in this 
issue. Pay now if you wish, or charge it. We will bill 
you and you can pay later. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year (52 issues) 
Two years 
Three years 
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“T am the Jmmaculate Conception” 


DURING THIS LOURDES JUBILEE YEAR, mi!ions will 
make a pilgrimage to the grotto of Massabielle in France, where 
100 years ago the Blessed Virgin implored the world through 
“that most innocent child,” Saint Bernadette—to pray and do 
penance. 

While they may not be able to go in person, thousands of 
boys and girls throughout the United States and Canada will 
make the trip vicariously. They'll learn the significance, for our 
day, of the message of the Blessed Virgin—through the pictures 
and stories related to the events of the Jubilee year in their own 
copies of the MESSENGERS and TREASURE CHEST. 

Presenting this and other important stories in terms that 


Catholic boys and girls of different ages enjoy and understand 
is a main objective of all the MESSENGERS whether used in 
parochial schools or in Confraternity classes. Thousands of 
teachers find these weekly classroom periodicals a practical 
means through which the liturgical year . . . religious instruction 
and counsel . . . current events . . . history . . . social studies— 
almost every subject in the curriculum—can be translated into 
real-life meaning for today’s boys and girls. 

Be sure your pupils will be profiting from the timely . . . in- 
spirational . . . and informational articles the weekly MESSEN- 
GERS will be bringing them next fall. Place your order now. to 
be sure of copies from the very first week. 


*You are cordially invited to meet the MESSENGER and TREASURE CHEST editors at the Pflaum exhibit during the NCEA convention in Philadelphia, April 8-11. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc., 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
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For Classroom & Library 
CANTERBURY 
BOOKS 


S & W's new paperback guide books to 
the essentials of Catholic teaching 


CONVENIENT—POCKET SIZE 
PRACTICAL—INEXPENSIVE 


75¢ each 


give “the heart of the matter" on sub- 
jects in which Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics are usually most interested and least 
informed. Each title is taken from a 
Sheed and Ward book of proven value. 


The ROOTS of the REFORMATION 
by Karl Adam 

“A good quick means of ‘boning up’ on the 

causes of the Reformation and some of the 

main heresies involved. . . . Solid work." Rev. 

George Garrelts, St. Paul (Minn.) Catholic 

Bulletin 


MARRIAGE and the FAMILY 
by F. J. Sheed 
“The pages on love, sex, marriage . . . may 
well be the best pages ever written in English 
on these difficult subjects." Theological 
Studies 


CONFESSION 
by John C. Heenan 


A clear and forceful presentation of the Sac- 
rament of Penance. 


The DEVIL 


by Walter Farrell, O.P., Bernard Leeming, 
S.J., and Msgr. F. M. Catherinet 


". . . this little work will repay the time either 
cleric or layman spends reading it." The 
Louisville Record 


The ROSARY 
by Maisie Ward 
"The explanation of the Rosary and its theo- 


logical background alone make this a worth- 
while addition to any library." The Register 


The POINT of CATHOLICISM 
by Cecily Hastings 
". . . a brilliant thumb-nail sketch of (Ca- 
tholicism)—what is the Church and what is 
Her significance for man? . .. The author 
displays a brilliant, clear-thinking mind." S#. 
Louis Register 


CHRIST is GOD 
by J. P. Arendzen, D.D. 


", . . complete and correct, yet comprehen- 
sible to the reader who has no technical 
training in philosophy." The Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review 


Write for a free catalog of other 
Sheed & Ward titles. 
SHEED & WARD New York 3 


32 











Correspondence 





Editor Emeritus 


Eprror: It was nice of you to print Msgr. 
George Higgins’ tribute (3/15). Believe 
it or not, I read it as if I were reading about 
some fellow I never heard of. What a won- 
derful fellow he must have been! 

Speaking purely as a former editor, I 
found Father Duff (in Social Order) and 
Msgr. Higgins all light and no shadows. 
Surely in my long life I might have made 
one or two mistakes, don’t you think? But 
editors are hard by nature; so I realize 
that Msgr. Higgins and Father Duff, and 
you too, were motivated by pure affection. 
I loved it. 

WILFRID PARSONS, S.J. 

Washington, D. C. 


Propagation of the Faith 


Epitor: In your March 15 Comment on 
Cardinal Stritch’s appointment to the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of 
the Faith, you state that this congregation 


| “is not to be confused with the Society for 
| the Propagation of the Faith, the money- 


raising movement founded in 1822 by 
Pauline Jaricot” (p. 682). Pius XI wrote 
in a Motu Proprio of May 3, 1922: 


The pious Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith will be reorganized, hav- 
ing its headquarters at Rome with the 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda, 
and it will be the organ of the Holy 
See for the collection everywhere of 
the alms of the faithful and their dis- 
tribution among all Catholic missions. 
Therefore, unless history reverses itself, 
Cardinal Stritch will serve not only as Pro- 
Prefect of Propaganda but also of the 
“money-raising movement” which Pius XI 
elevated to pontifical status under the 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda. 
(Rev.) Etmo L, Romacosa 
New Orleans, La. 


Eprror: Among the interesting items in 
your Current Comment for March 15 I 
noted the appointment of Cardinal Stritch 
to be Pro-Prefect of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the Propagation of the Faith. In 
the course of the item it was stated that 
“this is the first time an American has been 
chosen to head a Roman congregation.” 
May I draw attention to the fact that 
the second president of St. Bonaventure 
University, Diomede Falconio, O.F.M., re- 
ceived this honor in February, 1916, when 
Pope Benedict XV appointed this Fran- 
ciscan and American Cardinal Prefect of 


the Sacred Congregation of Religious? 
What is perhaps not so generally known 
is the fact that Diomede Falconio had 
become an American citizen in 1871. 

It would therefore be more correct to 
state that His Eminence Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch is the first U. S.-born prelate to 
serve as a Cardinal of the Roman Curia. 

Fr. IRENAEUS HERSCHER, O.F.M. 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Rome, Nuns and TV 


Epiror: In your editorial of March 8, 
“Lent, Nuns and TV,” you speak of an 
“unofficial pamphlet” by a “minor Vatican 
official” which states that religious Sisters 
“should not” watch television for recrea- 
tion. That pamphlet must be a commentary 
on an official document issued by the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious at Rome 
in August, 1957. I am looking for such 
a commentary. 

The document, written in Italian and 
signed by no less a person than Rev. A. 
Larraona, C.M.F., secretary of the congre- 
gation, was addressed to the superiors gen- 
eral of institutes and gave instruction con- 
cerning the use of radio and television by 
religious. By virtue of these instructions, 
religious superiors are put under grave 
obligation to exercise a strict control over 
the use of radio and television. 

The point touched upon in your editorial 
in a particular way is thus given: “Except 
for news transmissions or programs of in- 
structive or religious character . . . all 
other transmissions . . . must be prohibited, 
if they are sought only as a means of 
recreation for the religious (se proposte 
solo a scopo ricreativo dei religiosi).” 

WrnFrip HERBST, S.D.S. 
Menominee, Mich. 


[In the editorial referred to we stressed 
that television can be as important as books 
in the cultural formation of our teaching 
Sisters. We stated our fear that TV sets 
might be prematurely banished from our 
convents simply on the basis of what we 
thought was a misleading dispatch. 

No change has been made in the direc- 
tives of the August 6, 1957 letter of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious. This 
letter expressly stated that it is not expedi- 
ent to require “indiscriminate removal” of 
TV sets from religious houses. The reason? 
Such a sweeping mandate “would incur 
the risk of separating too much from social 
life some religious institutes which must 
live in the midst of the world and take part 
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in social and religious activities.” This is 
the point we wanted to make. 

The pamphlet of Msgr. Francesco Tinello 
which was so poorly reported is entitled 
La televisione nelle communita religiose 
e negli Istituti di educazione (Edizione 
Alcantarine, Roma, via della Cisterna 22, 
1958, 250 lire). Ev.] 


Eprror: I read with delight your March 8 
editorial “Lent, Nuns and TV.” It made 
a big contribution to an American nun 
who strives to be a saint and at the same 
time a good teacher. Thanks a million! 
SisTER Mary DESPONSATA, C.S.S.F. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Court and Constitution 


Eprror: Richard V. Carpenter’s article, 
“Social Philosophies and the Court” (Am. 
8/15), is, aside from its able—but hardly 
novel—exposition of the principle of “sub- 
sidiarity,” quite in error on two points. 
First, in the Lochner dissent Justice 
Holmes did not “abdicate his function as 
a member of the Supreme Court by refus- 
ing to pass on the justice or reasonableness 
of any economic legislation which was the 
natural outcome of dominant opinion.” 
One can only abdicate a function one le- 
gitimately holds. Supreme Court justices 
are not supposed to pass upon the wisdom 


or reasonableness of legislation. If judges 
are to do this, why bother to have a written 
Constitution? 

In the Lochner dissent, it was against 
just this kind of judicial intermeddling that 
Holmes was protesting. The majority of 





Next Week... 


Please be sure to look on the 
back cover of our April 19 issue 
for AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCE- 
MENT. 


“Next week’s issue will also bring 
you a provocative article by REv. 
W. Norris CLARKE, s.J., of Ford- 
ham University. In his analysis of 
the plight of “post-modern” man 
Father Clarke takes a much more 
optimistic view of the future than 
is to be found in the recent writing 
of RoMANo GUARDINI. 


M FATHER JOSEPH CHRISTIE, S.J., 
popular preacher in London, is in 
AMERICA next week with an en- 
lightening article on artificial in- 
semination—subject of much re- 
cent debate in Great Britain. 








the Court, we must remember, had invali- 
dated a New York statute on the ground 
that the legislation (preventing bakers 
from working more than sixty hours a 
week) was unnecessary. It is not up to the 
Court to say what is and what is not nec- 
essary. They are not policy makers... . 

If the justices want to get their versions 
of the natural law written into the Con- 
stitution by way of constitutional amend- 
ment, well and good. But until that time, 
they are not at liberty to take the law 
into their own hands and declare some law 
void merely because, in their judgment, it 
is unnecessary and hence unreasonable. . . . 

This writer believes strongly in the nat- 
ural law as understood by St. Thomas 
Aquinas, but if it gets into the Constitu- 
tion, he wants it written into the Consti- 
tution, not brought in by the back door. 
For tomorrow, with such a precedent set, 
might not some justice bring in the natural 
law of John Locke? 

Second, Mr. Carpenter berates the Court 
for putting the liberty of free speech be- 
fore the liberty of rights of property. .. . 
The First Amendment says: “Congress 
shall make no law . . . abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press.” Nowhere 
is property protected in such an absolute 
Wai. JoHN J. WHEALEN 

Asst. Professor of History 
Xavier University 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








CHURCH HISTORY 
Volume I: Christian Antiquity 


Dr. Karl Bihlmeyer. Revised by Dr. Her- 
mann Tuechle, translated by Victor E. 
Mills, O.F.M. The greatest three-volume 
Church distory, “Bihlmeyer-Tuechle,” is 
now available in English. The work is a 
monument of German historiography. 
April 25 $8.50 


SACRED DOCTRINE 
An Introduction to Theology 


Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. This ideal ini- 
tiation to theology combined clarity of 
thought and comprehensiveness of design 
so that the vast field of theological en- 
deavor is seen to be one science under 
many aspects. $4.50 


THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH 
A Companion to Liturgical Studies 


William J. O’Shea, S.S., D.D. “A work 
of excellent calibre treating all the aspects 
of this wide subject in the spirit of the 
encyclical Mediator Dei and of the mod- 
ern liturgical movement.”—Worshi 





Ideal textbooks 
and Reference Works 








DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 


Msgr. G. Van Noort. Translated and 
adapted by William R. Murphy, S.S., and 
John J. Castelot, S.S. “There is nothing 
now in English to compare with this pres- 
ent translation.”—The Priest 

Volume I: The True Religion $6.00 
Volume II: Christ’s Church $7.00 
Volume III: The Sources of Revelation 
and Divine Faith In Preparation 


THE STONYHURST SCRIPTURE 
MANUALS 

This new series of Scripture commen- 
taries, contains an informative introduc- 
tion and verse-by-verse commentary by 
the noted Jesuit, Father C. C. Martindale. 


The Gospel According to St. Mark $3.00 
The Gospel According to St. John $3.00 
The Gospel According to St. Luke $3.00 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew 
$3.00 


The Acts of the Apostles In Preparation 





p 
Illustrated $7.00 


Wherever good books are sold ' 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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THE COLLEGE READING SERIES 


A new series of readings in the various 
social sciences and branches of philos- 
ophy presenting the conclusions . com- 
petent scholars on subjects of critical im- 
portance for Catholic students. The an- 
thologies are edited by specialists in each 
field, will be complete with introductions 
and linking commentary, and will be pro- 
duced in uniform paperbound format. 


Readings in the History of Western Civil- 
ization, Volume I, edited by Thomas P. 
Neill, Ph.D. $2.25 


Readings in the Philosophy of Nature, 
edited by Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp., $.T.D. 


$2.25 
Readings in Sociology, edited by Gordon 
C. Zahn, Ph.D. Ready in May 


MORALS IN MEDICINE 


Thomas J. O’Donnell, S.J. A textbook of 
medical ethics providing straightforward 
answers to practical situations by clarify- 
ing the governing theological foundations. 
“Highly recommended to members of 
the medical profession whatever their 
capacity and to all who deal with them.” 
—Providence Visitor $3.75 
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‘ieee COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


For information about the facilities of in- 
dividual Jesuit colleges and universities, 
write or phone to the Director of Admis- 
sions of the institutions in which you may 
be interested. 
ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill caneateit —_ 
AS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 


CALIFORNIA 


Loyola University i Angeles 
S-C-E- Ee. G-L-AFROTC 


University of San F sen 
LAS-Sc-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 

University of Santa Clara 
LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 


Regis College (Denver) ..............- LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

Pairfield University .......cscscccssese LAS-G 
ILLINOIS 


Loyola University (Chicago) LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M- N. S-Se-Sy-Sp-AROTC 


LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-AROTC 


MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hiil) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


.. LAS-G-AROTC 


MICHIGAN 
University of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Sce-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 


St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


NEBRASKA 
The Creighton University (Omaha)..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Sce-Sp-A ROTC 


NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
LAS-AE-C-AROTC 


oie an LAS-G 


NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 

LAS- “ G-Sy-AROTC 
Fordham University (New York) 


LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ...... LAS-C-IR 
OHIO 


John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-IR-Ed-Se-AFROTC 

University of Scranton ........ LAS-G-AROTC 


WASHINGTON 

Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
AS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-AROTC 

Seattle University ..LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 


WASHINGTON, D. Pg 
Georgetown Univers 
LAS-C-D-FS8-G- LM-N- Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


W. VIRGINIA 
PE NID 5s sain ss kanbneensd ocean LAS 


WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) .LAS-AE-C- 
D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 
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Saint Joseph’s 
College 


St. Joseph’s College was founded 
in 1851 by the Jesuit Fathers and 
chartered the following year. It 
is located on a 35-acre plot at 
54th & City Line, Philadelphia, 
where it has been conducting 
classes since October, 1927 


The Day Division is a college 
for men, present enrollment 1,400 
students. Undergraduate courses 
in Arts, Science, Accounting, In- 
dustry, Marketing, Finance, Biol- 
ogy, Pre-Medical, Pre-Legal and 
Pre-Dental are offered, as well as 
an Air Force R.O.T.C. Program, 
and a cooperative course in Elec- 
tronics-Physics begun in 1951. 


An Evening College program 

was inaugurated in 1943. Degree 
programs are offered in the Social 
Sciences, Business Administration, 
and Education as well as other 
curricula of college grade. A Mas- 
ters Degree in Chemistry and 
Electronics is also offered. The 


present enrollment numbers more 
than 1,600 men and women. 





TO ABBREVIATIONS: 
Liberal Arts Mu Music 

and Sciences N Nursing 
Adult Education P Pharmacy 
Commerce Ss Social Work 
Dentistry Se Science 
Education Sy Seismology 
Engineering Station 
Foreign Service Sp Speech 


Graduate School Officers Training 


Industrial 

; Relations eemme 7 Army 
ca NROTC Navy 
Medicine AFROTC Air Force 
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Readers’ Choice 


Epiror: Rev. Alberto Ancizar’s analysis 
of Latin America (Am. 3/15) is a gem. 
His style is lucid, his exposition arresting 


and his probe a penetrating one. Let us 
hear from him again. 
WitiiaM F. REIty jr. 


Levittown, N. Y. 
Congratulations to Dan Herr for 
the five points of his “Editor Talks Back 
to Critic” (Am. 3/22, p. 712). They are 
honest, just and to the point, and cover 
the Catholic press perfectly. 

More power to AMERICA for its editorial 
Mary O. Moas 


EpIror: 


policy. 

St. Cloud, 
Eprror: For a timely article, a magnificent, 
well-written one, we need look no farther 
than your March 22 issue: “Public Rela- 
tions in the Church,” by Archbishop Cush- 
ing of Boston. . . . In the same issue we 
were elated to find also your Comment 
(p. 713) on the great good Fr. Ralph S. 
Pfau of Indianapolis is doing through 
Alcoholics Anonymous. ANOTHER A.A, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Minn. 


Without Question 

Epiror: It has been many years since 
America added a feature that improved 
the magazine so much as State of the Ques- 
tion. The three-part grouping in the issue 
of March 8 is journalism of a high level. 
The lifeblood of such a feature is contro- 
but who wants peace when con- 


versy; 
troversy is made so educational and so 
readable? C. V. Hiccins 


La Grange, Il. 


Marine Corps “Brutality” 


Eprror: The half-dozen or so marines with 
whom I have discussed the subject reacted 
even more vehemently to my commentary, 
“Marine Corps ‘Brutality’” (Am. 3/1, 
p. 621), than did Edward P. J. Corbett in 
his letter to the editor (3/22). The re- 
action and arguments of these men, repre- 
senting up to 16 years service, were, how- 
ever, devastating to Mr. Corbett’s position. 
Not one denied the truth of my charge 
that the physical punishment of recruits by 
drill instructors has been an accepted part 
of Parris Island training techniques for 
many years. All defended the system of 
“drawing blood” on the ground that the 
occasional bully or sadist is removed from 
the training establishment, when and _ if 
detected. 

I am in agreement with 99 per cent of 
the Marine tradition and training phi- 
losophy. . . . The real danger in these 
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abuses is the damage they do to the legiti- 
mate training programs of all the armed 
services, once they are exposed. Those who 
truly love the Marine Corps will seek the 
eradication of such abuses before a repeti- 
tion results in an even more extreme and 
damaging public reaction than has occurred 
so far. 

WILLIAM V. KENNEDY 
Camp Hill, Pa. 


Judges for Supreme Court 


Epiror: The proposal to restrict appoint- 
ments to the U. S. Supreme Court to judges 
who have served in lower courts, if 
adopted, would enable the Senate to form 
an intelligent opinion of their qualifications 
from the record. Rev. Robert F. Drinan’s 
objection (Am. 3/15, p. 683) that they 
might be out of touch with the need to 
make “an adjustment” of the law to meet 
modern conditions because of their age, 
seems to me to be an argument in favor 
of the proposal. Elderly men are more apt 
to understand the value of tradition and to 
resist impetuous efforts to change the func- 
tion of the Court. 

Henry V. Moran 


New York, N. Y. 


Children of Italy 


Eprror: Your issue of March 15 gives, on 
p. 682, Judge Leibowitz’ findings to the 
effect that the lowest rate of juvenile de- 
linquency is found in Italy. How can such 
findings be possible, or trustworthy, when 
compared with the agonizing statements 
of American writers who have reported on 
their terrible findings with respect to the 
unsupervised children in Naples and vicin- 
ity? 

EstELLA M. HUGHES 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Two APA’s 


Eprror: In his review of my book, Sepa- 
rated Brethren (3/15, p. 705), Rev. Fran- 
cis X. Curran, S.J., wonders how Alexander 
Campbell could have given his “warm 
support” to the APA, since this organiza- 
tion was founded 20 years after Campbell’s 
death. I would like to correct any misun- 
derstanding by saying that I was not speak- 
ing of support from the other world, but 
was speaking about another organization 
commonly known as the APA. Father 
Curran translated this as American Pro- 
tective Association, whereas I was referring 
to its predecessor, the American Protestant 
Association. Campbell’s close association 
with this original APA is discussed on p. 
198 of Alexander Campbell and Natural 
Religion, by Robert Frederick West (Yale 
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University Press, 1948), and elsewhere. 

The reviewer's charge that I took re- 
ligious statistics at face value strikes me 
as ironic, since I feel so strongly to the 
contrary that I wrote an article entitled “A 
Closer Look at Religious Statistics,” which 
appeared in the January issue of the Cath- 
olic World. However, I may have given a 
totally different impression to some readers 
of Separated Brethren—which is my fault 
and not Father Curran’s. 

WiiuiAM J. WHALEN 

Lafayette, Ind. 


Good Public Relations 


Eprror: Archbishop Cushing and AMERICA 
are to be congratulated on the article “Pub- 
lic Relations in the Church” (3/22). It 
is encouraging to see a leading member 
of the hierarchy take such an interest in 
public relations and implement that in- 
terest with the splendid information pro- 
gram His Excellency describes. 

However, as a practicing Catholic pub- 


lic-relations man, I was disappointed to - 


read what may give the reader a distorted, 
and in places an erroneous, view of what 
public relations is. 

“Campaigns to coerce the public to buy,” 
where carried on at all, would come under 
the heading of advertising rather than of 
public relations. More-over, mere growth 
(from fewer than 100 PR men in New York 
in 1935 to 700 PR firms now) is no more 
indicative of evil when applied to PR than 
when applied, for example, to the number 
of Catholics in the United States. 

Finally, such tactics as “engineering 
public consent” are in very low esteem in 
the PR field generally and are fought by 
PR leaders (see recent issues of the Public 
Relations Journal). 

WiLuiaM D. FIssiNcER 
Director of Public Relations 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sunday Shopping 


Eprror: Sunday shopping in Southern 
California has become a real menace to 
the observance of Sunday. The ringing of 
cash-register bells has all but drowned out 
the mission bells for which California used 
to be famous. 

A few independent merchants have 
formed a Sunday-closing society. We are 
in need of good source material on this 
subject. 

Wa trterR G. Hooke 
Secretary 
Independent Merchants’ 
Sunday Closing Society 
16502 E. Janine Dr. 
Whittier, Calif. 















from 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


Publishers for over 130 years 





the 

spirit of the 
spAnish mystics 
Compiled and translated 
by KATHLEEN POND 

A unique collection of 
Spanish mystical and reli- 
gious writing by such great 
figures as Teresa of Avila 
and John of the Cross as well 
as lesser known authors 
from the 15th to the 17th 
centuries. $3.95 


newman: 
his life Ano 
SpiRituAlLity 


By LOUIS BOUYER, C. O. 
Translated by J. Lewis May 


A spacious, definitive study 
of the great religious thinker 
—covering his life from be- 
ginning to end, and the first 
to utilize the full and authen- 
tic texts of his Letters and 
Memoir. $7.50 


‘SAINT Oominic: : 


By GERARD K. BRADY 
with a Preface by 
Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro 
The religious conflict that 
shook Europe in the 13th 
century is the background 
for this biography of the 
founder of the Order of 
Preachers. Illustrated. 
$3.95 
Now at your bookstore 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay Street, New York 8 
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Current Comment 





Khrushchev on Top 


Not even the lure of spring in the 
air around us could dim the black head- 
lines or make us forget the stern realities 
of the Cold War. From Moscow, where 
many another had lost his political head 
in earlier tussles for supreme power, 
came word that bearded Premier Nikolai 
A. Bulganin had on March 27 tendered 
his resignation. To the post of Premier 
of the Soviet Union the Supreme Soviet 
dutifully elected Nikita Sergeyevich 
Khrushchev by unanimous vote. Mr. 
Khrushchev, of course, remains First 
Secretary of the Communist party, thus 
uniting the same two instruments of 
power that Joseph Stalin wielded for 
almost twelve years before his death 
on March 5, 1953. 

Premier Khrushchev is now in so 
strong a position that he can cast aside 
his earlier commitments to the ideal of 
“collective leadership” within the Soviet 
Union. Some of his old cronies were 
not slow to remind him of his inconsis- 
tency. Italy’s left-wing Socialist leader, 
Pietro Nenni, spoke out on March 29, 
saying that when Khrushchev was his 
host at Yalta in the fall of 1955 he had 
insisted that the posts of party boss and 
Premier should be kept separate in or- 
der to prevent “degeneration and mis- 
uses of personal leadership.” 

At any rate, the garrulous and irre- 
pressible Khrushchev is today sitting 
on top of his world. The other world— 
the free one—wants no part of him. 


On Halting the Tests 


The sincere searcher for peace need 
ask himself only one question in evalu- 
ating the Soviets’ decision to halt 
nuclear-weapons tests. He should ex- 
amine whether the March 31 unilateral 
(but conditional) gesture is—or was 
meant to be—a genuine contribution to 
peace. Unfortunately, it is all too clear 
that this step was nothing but a propa- 
ganda maneuver—and a highly success- 
ful one. 

That the move to announce cessation 
of tests in the USSR was not a genuine 
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effort toward mutual nuclear disarma- 
ment is sufficiently evident from its tim- 
ing. It came after the Soviets themselves 
had just completed a series of nuclear 
tests and just before the long-announced 
U. S. tests in the Pacific this month. 

In the second place, the Soviets 
blandly expect that their new proposal 
will cause the world to overlook their 
current defiance of the ordered pro- 
cedures of the United Nations. They 
are at this moment boycotting the UN 
Disarmament Commission. In the place 
of UN procedures and objectives, the 
Soviets want to substitute what the U. S. 
comment describes as “a statement of 
intentions for which there is no system 
of verification, which can be evaded in 
secrecy and altered at will.” 

This stress on “verification” may seem 
irrelevant to the undiscerning. Yet the 
record of Soviet bad faith is so appall- 
ing that adequate inspection and super- 
vision are imperative. In this latest ges- 
ture the Reds have ignored what they 
know free countries regard as essential. 


Bonn Backs Nuclear Arms 


Despite Opposition anger, implied 
threats of a general strike and ill-con- 
cealed Soviet interference, the German 
Federal Republic has taken a decisive 
step for Europe’s defense. On March 25 
the Bundestag approved a Government 
resolution which, in effect, authorized 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer to accept 
nuclear tactical weapons for the Repub- 
lic’s armed forces. 

The language of the resolution 
(which carried easily) was indirect but 
unmistakable. It recognized that the 
armed forces “must be equipped with 
the most modern weapons to fulfil com- 
mitments assumed in Nato.” In the con- 
text of the debate, which began on 
March 20, this meant that the Chancel- 
lor now has parliamentary authority to 
commit his country to dual-purpose 
weapons. These weapons are so named 
because, as in the case of the Matador 
C, they can be equipped with either 
conventional or nuclear warheads. Most 
Nato-member parliaments have already 


approved the principle of nuclear wea- 
pons for the NATO forces, though not 
always with enthusiasm. 

Two aspects of the Bundestag debate 
bear special notice. One was the extra- 
ordinarily riotous conduct of the Oppo- 
sition deputies. Although Socialist party 
chairman Erich Ollenhauer discounted 
reports he would call for a general 
strike, the behavior of the Socialists was 
little less than an incitement to public 
disorder. Since the debates were heard 
by the whole country through live radio 
broadcasts, this may have been a delib- 
erate tactic. It does not enhance the 
SPD’s reputation for responsible leader- 
ship. 

The other feature was the part played 
by the Soviet Ambassador. It is widely 
believed that the Opposition was sup- 
plied by the Red envoy with at least 
part of its debating material. This inter- 
ference, as some German newspapers 
commented, does not help Soviet ob- 
jectives. It is good to know that Soviet 
propaganda is not always so clever or 
so successful. This time it backfired. 


Christian Bulwark in Asia 


In 1904 William Howard Taft, then 
Governor of the Philippines, addressed 
the faculty and students of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. Speaking of the 
condition of the Church in the islands 
since the American peace treaty with 
Spain, he remarked: “. . . there still re- 
mains much to be desired before it can 
resume its proper sphere of usefulness.” 

Were he to return to the Philippines 
today, Mr. Taft would be impressed 
with the progress the Church has made 
there. As described by Joseph Regan, 
M.M., in a brochure, The Philippines: 
Christian Bulwark in Asia (Maryknoll 
Publications), the Philippine Church 
has experienced a new vitality since the 
turn of the century. It is leaving an 
unmistakable mark on Filipino life. 

Out of a population of some 21 mil- 
lion, 17 million, or 81.9 per cent, are 
Catholics. There is one priest for every 
10,460 Filipinos. The Catholic educa- 
tional system, with its 270 grade schools, 
458 high schools and 105 colleges, is 
a flourishing institution. From these 
schools a new type of Filipino, unheard 
of in the past, is springing—men and 
women in public life who do not hesitate 
to bring their faith out into the open. 
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No other area of the curriculum 
is as much in the spotlight today 

as the field of science. It is therefore 

important that teachers and pupils know and learn 
to use the resources of such a comprehensive encyclopedia 
as Collier’s Encyclopedia. 


A teacher should be “less concerned with covering his subject than 
uncovering it.” Collier’s Encyclopedia opens the door to treasures of 
science which pupils can uncover and “mine” for themselves. Here are 
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ten areas of the science curriculum developed through hundreds of NUMBER OF 
articles in Collier’s Encyclopedia. The complete index in Volume 20 TECHNICAL AREA TEXT PAGES 
will give you much more: ATOMIC SCIENCE 70 
1. Discovering how Scientific Discoveries are AVIATION 255 
made BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 686 
2. Exploring the Earth and the Universe CHEMISTRY-PHYSICS 609 
3. Doing Something about the Weather | COMMUNICATIONS 151 
4. Getting to know Plants and Animals EDUCATION 566 
5. Making Better Things for Better Living ELECTRONICS AND ELECTRICITY 148 
6. Improving our Food Supply ENGINEERING 288 
7. Harnessing Energy to Lift and Move Things INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 291 
8. Finding improved ways to Exchange Ideas MATHEMATICS 137 
9, Prolonging Human Life MILITARY SCIENCE 477 
10. Choosing Scientific Avocations MEDICAL SCIENCE 378 
and Careers METEOROLOGY-ASTRONOMY 165 

For free booklets on General Science, Space Satellites, and 


Inventions—write to: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


640 Fifth Avenue e New York 19, N. Y. 


We believe no other general reference work today 
—American, English, or Soviet—surpasses Collier’s 
Encyclopedia in contemporary scientific coverage 
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This island republic, however, is still 
a missionary country. It will be some 
time before the Philippines w_ll be able 
to acquit itself fully of its responsibility 
as the only Christian nation of the 
Orient. But somehow, as we read Fath- 
er Regan’s brochure, that day does not 
appear too far off. 


Strange War in Indonesia 


One would imagine that an anti- 
Communist revolt in Southeast Asia 
would receive the active support of the 
U. S. Government. But all the Indo- 
nesian rebels have received from us 
thus far is the clucking sympathy of the 
State Department. In consequence, as 
the rebels’ war against the Sukarno 
Government enters its second month, 
they are in danger of losing out against 
troops which are reportedly being 
equipped by the Soviet Union. 

In many ways this is a strange war. 
In the strict sense of the word it cannot 
be called an anti-Communist revolt, be- 
cause the Sukarno Government is not a 
Communist regime. The rebels do not 
seek the overthrow of the Indonesian 
President. What they want is to force 
a deal whereby Sukarno would join 
forces with anti-Communists, drop the 
pro-Reds from his Government and take 
more positive steps to insure against 
a Communist coup in Indonesia. Viewed 
in that way, the Indonesian revolt is 
a strictly internal affair. 

But to dismiss the revolt as an internal 
affair is small comfort to the rebels, 
especially since Soviet Russia appears 
to be deeply involved on the side of 
Sukarno. Deploring U. S. neutrality, a 
rebel spokesman remarked in Singa- 
pore: “When you deny us the right to 
buy arms, it’s the same as if both Wash- 
ington and Moscow were helping the 
Communists win the war.” Adherence 
to legality sometimes has its price. Will 
it be too exorbitant in this case? 


“Oxford Oath IT’? 


A poll of students on any campus is 
always a matter of interest. After all, 
the best of our youth and of our future 
leaders are supposed to be found there. 
What they think about great issues can 
be a key to the future. This is particu- 
larly true for such centers of learning 
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as Oxford, from which come many of 
England’s leaders. 

On March 3, the Oxford University 
Committee on the Campaign for Nu- 
clear Disarmament submitted a ques- 
tionnaire to 8,000 students. Of the 4,015 
who answered, 60 per cent supported 
a motion to suspend all nuclear bomb 
tests until the Western nations had tried 
to reach an agreement with the Soviets. 
This poll was hailed as a proof of the 
pacifism of the average Oxford student 
and as a rebuff to the present British 
policy of nuclear experiments. 

This straw in the wind of public 
opinion aroused divided comments. 
Middle-of-the-road Time and Tide re- 
called lugubriously the ill-fated “Oxford 
Oath” of the 1930’s by which the stu- 
dents pledged they would not fight for 
crown or country in case of war. This 
expression of “no war” sentiment no 
doubt encouraged Hitler to march. 

To the criticisms of Time and Tide, 
the left-wing New Statesman, which 
backed the poll, replied that the com- 
parisons with the earlier episode are 
“mischievous as well as inaccurate.” 
Nevertheless, the results of the poll, 
however indecisive in themselves, reveal 
why Soviet propaganda is so successful. 
It appeals to the finest instincts at the 
point where democracy is most vulner- 
able. And those who are most misled by 
it later pay the greatest price. 


IBM’s 705 and the Scrolls 


A century ago someone asked the 
question, “How do we know that the 
New Testament we have is a reliable 
copy of the original?” Inasmuch as none 
of the original gospels or epistles is ex- 
tant, that was a good question. It started 
scholars off on a search to examine the 
variants found in the many fragments 
that have come down to us. It was a job 
of painstaking, mechanical detail: cata- 
loguing and classifying every letter and 
syllable in the oldest manuscripts. To- 
day, thanks to a scholarly job well done, 
we are sure that no significant errors 
have crept into the New Testament text. 

The other day we watched the IBM 
705 electronic computer and printer at 
work on a similar task. This time the 
object was not the New Testament but 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. These are invalu- 
able old manuscripts, the first series of 
which was discovered in 1947 by Bed- 


ouin herdsmen in Jordan. Study of them 
is expected to throw great light on pre- 
Christian Judaism. 

Under the direction of Rev. Roberto 
Busa, S.J., of the Jesuit college of Gal- 
larate, Italy, the published (non-bibli- 
cal) text was put on IBM cards. Close 
to 30,000 words were thus processed. 
At New York, IBM technicians—work- 
ing with the 705 computer—converted 
the data into two reels of magnetic tape. 
This task took about two hours. The 
final alphabetical summany lists were 
printed by the 705 printing unit at the 
rate of 150 lines a minute. 

What Tischendorf, von Soden and the 
other scholars would have given to have 
an IBM 705 at their disposal when they 
were at work on the New Testament! 


Pity the Stockholder 


As if the managers of big business 
didn’t have enough to worry about these 
days, along comes a sulphurous tract 
designed to make stockholders angrily 
inquisitive (The American Stockholder. 
By J. A. Livingston. Lippincott). Mr. 
Livingston, financial editor of the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, says stockholders are 
the “poor relations” of our rich corpora- 
tions. They are “merely dividend collec- 
tors.” If they don’t like the size of their 
dividends, their only recourse is to sell 
out. Though they own the company, 
they have nothing to say about it. 

For the low estate of stockholders, the 
author blames corporation executives 
and the big institutional investors— 
banks, mutual funds and insurance com- 
panies. The executives, he charges, are 
a “tax-sheltered elite” who are guilty of 
“conspicuous compensation.” The insti- 
tutional investors don’t exercise the 
great power for good their control over 
large investment funds gives them. 
Though they could protect small stock- 
holders by keeping managements on 
their toes, they are content merely to 
safeguard their own investments. When 
by reason of their favored position they 
do detect signs of managerial harden- 
ing of the arteries, they expeditiously 
sell out, leaving the small stockholders 
to take the loss. 

Although Mr. Livingston’s sweeping 
charges will nettle some very important 
people, they probably won’t have much 
effect on small stockholders. Most of the 
stockholders we know appear to be rea- 
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sonably content with their passive status 


country have bigger enrolments than 


science stems from the “work-study” 




















them in the modern corporation. So long as__ St. Joseph’s. But in these days, when plan organized in 1951, with the co- 
ial the dividend check arrives on sche-ule, science students are at a premium, St. operation of local industry, by Frank 
tities they are not minded to mount the barri- — Joseph’s is coing a remarkable job. In M. Folsom of the Radio Corporation of 
Cal. cades. After all, if they wanted respon- fact, a report last fall by the American America and Rev. John S. O’Conor, S.]., 
bibli- sibility, or objected to large managerial Institute of Physics showed that in 1956 chairman of the college’s Department of 
Cie rewards, they wouldn't have bought the only four schools in the nation gradu- Physics. At that time, St. Joseph’s had 25 
ne blue chips” in the first place. ated more bachelors of science in phy- students majoring in physics; last fall 
wail. sics. These were the University of Cali- it had 166, of whom 66 were freshmen. 
steed Philadelphia Story fornia (57), Massachusetts Institute of In the last five years, 22 of St. Jo- 
a we Technology (46), Harvard (39), Uni- seph’s science graduates have been ac- 
a. We pause for a word of congratula- _ versity of California, Los Angeles (36). cepted as graduate students or graduate 
peeens tions to St. Joseph’s College, Philadel- St. Joseph’s college graduated 32 phy- assistants at 13 different universities. 
ue phia. It is not a very large college; 200- —_ sics majors. Three won National Science Foundation 
ss odd universities and colleges in the Much of the college’s achievement in grants; 6 won honorable mention. 
id the ° 
have —Priest Planner for Tomorrow 
pend S Ao. Pauto——Californians who think that Los a survey of the Department of the Rhone in France 
esas Angeles is growing fast should hear about Sao (1952) and national surveys of Colombia (1955- 
Paulo, down here in Brazil. In the 1870’s it was a 1956) and Vietnam (1957-1958). His survey of 
¥ sleepy coftee town with 25,000 inhabitants; today Sao Paulo, the sixth such study he has done in 
it has well over 3 million, and is putting up a new Brazil since 1947, is by far the most exhaustive. 
building every eight minutes. For the past 15 years On March 24, the eve of his return to France, 
eo it has grown annually by 5.25 per cent, and it Father Lebret told a group of Paulistas, at the 
these seems likely to continue at that rate. Instituto dos Arquitectos, some of the findings of 
a What explains Sao Paulo’s dizzying rate of his 15-month analysis of their city’s problems. He 
my growth? Industry flourishes here because it finds had begun, in January, 1956, by giving many of his 
pol abundant and cheap electric power. Sao Paulo is fifty-odd co-workers a one-month training course 
Sn capital of Brazil’s richest agricultural State. Out of in objectives and techniques to be used. The city 
hig its port city, Santos, half the country’s coffee, 90 was divided into 362 neighborhoods or zones, and 
ee per cent of its cotton and 98 per cent of its bananas from February, 1956 to February, 1957 each of 
a. are shipped. Every year 100,000 newcomers arrive those zones was visited by Father Lebret’s teams 
sa from Europe, Asia, North America—and from the and carefully studied. The data were collated, and 
nye interior. The city’s bracing climate, at an altitude finally, on March 12, he was able to give the Mayor 
rae of 2,500 feet, encourages hard work. of Sao Paulo his committee’s conclusion and rec- 
igi Naturally, such rapid expansion can be a curse ommendations. 
sii as well as a boon. To match the mushrooming What does Sao Paulo hope to gain from Father 
iis population, water reservoirs, schools and transpor- Lebret S survey? It is obvious that if the city’s fan- 
bia. tation facilities must be multiplied. The city au- tastic expansion is to continue—at the present rate, 
ete thorities realize that dislocations—bad for the city’s it will reach 8 million in 1975—the city must de- 
eu morale and costly, too—can result from the uncon- centralize. Centers of industry, for example, must 
basal trolled piling up of people. On October 12, 1956, be created outside the present downtown area; al- 
nsti- therefore, they signed a contract with an expert in ready residents of peripheral areas of the city 
he city planning according to which the city’s assets spend two or more hours daily commuting to and 
eae and shortcomings were to be analyzed and recom- from work. New shopping and recreation areas 
ail mendations made for guiding future expansion. must be provided for suburban belts of the city. 
ide. The expert was Dominican Fr. Louis-Joseph The place where each of these needed facilities 
ners Lebret, known for his regional planning on several can most efficiently be located has been deter- 
— continents. A native of Brittany, he became a priest mined by comparing the needs of those 362 
Hanns after serving as captain in the French Navy during neighborhoods. 
ihew World War I. While he was a young priest and a Brazil, like France, Colombia and Vietnam, 
wg chaplain for the French fishing fleet, he did a sur- owes a debt of gratitude to this priest expert in 
aiaby vey of the problems and background of the French urban problems. His personal, priestly interest em- 
vane sailors; that gave him his taste for the scientific braces, of course, more than just the statistics in- 
study of peoples and areas. Since then, under con- volved. He knows that he is helping to provide for 
ping tract with the respective governments, he has made the material needs of future millions in one of the 
rtant Fr. CuLHANE, s.J., Managing Editor, sent us this world’s fastest-growing nations. 
ruch report from Brazil. EucEnE K. CULHANE 
f the 
rea- 
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Will Hollywood Never Learn? 


Public indignation was deeply stirred 
in the early 1930’s when Hollywood 
began a trend of glamorizing gangsters 
and criminals. It was this degeneracy 
that led most directly to the formation 
of the National Legion of Decency; all 
the documents which projected the for- 
mation of the Legion in 1934 echo this 
charge. 

Today, a short two decades after 
Hollywood got its knuckles cracked, we 
are being submitted to another wave 
of films in which a criminal is the hero 
up to the last few feet of film. Then 
the moral, “crime does not pay,” is 
cynically dubbed into the show. 

An independent producer, American- 
International, has already released Baby 
Face Nelson. Although it got the seal 
of approval of the Production Code, 
the Legion of Decency promptly slapped 
a B rating on it—morally objectionable 
in part for all. The Code has already 
approved Machinegun Kelly, soon to be 
released by the same producers. Plans 
are on foot for The Bonnie Parker Story 
and the Al Capone Story. 

There is little wonder that J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the FBI, has written 
to Eric Johnston, president of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America, to 
express his “deep concern” over movies 
that go beyond “the bounds of common 
decency and result in the glorification 
of the gangster and his elevation as a 
false idol for American youth.” 

Hollywood has embarked on an enter- 
prise that furnishes a course of visual 
instruction for the potential leaders of 
our juvenile gangs and for the full- 
fledged criminals of tomorrow. It de- 
serves the reproaches of Mr. Hoover— 
and of the public at large. 


$5.1 Billion in Smoke 


Although we're not sure what, if any, 
significance the achievement has, Amer- 
ican tobacco manufacturers broke a rec- 
ord last year that had stood since 1952. 
They produced 442 billion cigarettes. 
According to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, that was 18 billion more 
than they turned out in 1956, and near- 
ly 7 billion above the old 1952 high- 
water mark. 

As might be expected from the em- 
phasis in cigarette advertising these 
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days, there was a big jump in the pro- 
duction of filter tips—up 40 per cent 
over 1956—and this more than offset a 
10-per-cent drop in nonfilter tips. 

Of the 442-billion output, 410 billion 
were bought and incinerated by the 
smoking public (the rest went into in- 
ventory ). For this indulgence the public 
laid out approximately $5.1 billion. Al- 
most 50 per cent of this was a contribu- 
tion to Federal, State and local govern- 
ments in the form of hidden taxes, with 
the Federal Government taking $1.6 
billion as its share. 

It should be added, just in case some 
future historian may happen on this 
little socio-economic item, that last 
year’s record output of cigarettes was 
not a cause of unmixed jubilation to 
tobacco growers. Although the manufac- 
turers produced, as we stated above, 18 
billion more fags than in 1956, they 
did so with about the same amount of 
tobacco. King size and long filter tip 
cigarettes contain, you see, less tobacco 
than does the old-fashioned regular non- 
filter cigarette. 

It would appear that many people 
have been disturbed by the linking of 
lung cancer to cigarette smoking—but 
not too disturbed. 


McClellan Report 


In its first accounting to the Senate 
the Select Committee on Improper Ac- 
tivities in the Labor or Management 
Field spared neither words nor paper. 
The report it submitted on March 25, 
divided into two sections, ran to 192,- 
000 words. By way of justifying this 
expansiveness one might observe that 
the documents summarize over a hun- 
dred days of hearings, during which 
486 witnesses, with considerable help 
from committee members, filled 17,485 
pages of transcripts. 

To those who have followed the hear- 
ings from the start, the report contained 
only one surprise. That was the figure 
of $10 million which the committee put 
on funds “either stolen, embezzled, or 
misused by union officials over a period 
of 15 years.” Of course, the figure made 
headlines, It also made AFL-CIO Presi- 
dent George Meany, who up till now 
has cooperated with the committee, very 
angry. The $10-million figure, he pro- 
tested, “cannot be justified by the rec- 
ord of the hearings.” 





The fact that the report appeared to- 
ward the end of the protracted hearings 
on the UAW strike at Kohler led some 
observers to regard it as a “bid for pres- 
tige.” “It was obviously intended,” said 
the March 29 Business Week, “to center 
new and more favorable attention on the 
probers.” There is little question that 
the harsh political overtones of the 
Kohler hearings have impaired the com- 
mittee’s reputation for fairness and ob- 
jectivity. Unless Chairman John L. Mc- 
Clellan, who publicly washed his hands 
of the Kohler sideshow, can get the 
probe back on the rails—with Counsel 
Robert Kennedy back at the controls— 
the committee’s days may be numbered. 


Catholic All-Americans 


The basketball hysteria for the year 
recently reached its climax with the var- 
ious playoffs, college and professional. 
This Review’s sports department is not 
quite sure that all the heebie-jeebies 
have subsided, but it is safe to say that 
relative calm now reigns. 

At present we are still in the season 
of lists and mellow thoughtfulness: we 
shall soon be perusing somebody’s 
choice of all sorts of “all-Catholic all- 
American” teams. Similar listings will 
appear, in due course, at the end of the 
baseball and football seasons. 

From this corner (to keep the sport 
atmosphere), it has always seemed to 
us that this passion for Catholic lists 
serves no good purpose and, in fact, 
fosters the persistance of the suspicion 
in some quarters that Catholics are 
somehow out of the swing of normal 
American life. Is Phineas Snerd the best 
halfback in the nation because he is a 
Catholic, or vice-versa—just what is the 
connection? 

Another example of this “separatist” 
attitude was recently scored by Rev. 
Edgar Holden, O.F.M. Conv., at a Com- 
munion breakfast for employes of the 
New York State Labor Department. He 
urged Catholics in the entertainment 
field not to go about like roaring lions 
of the faith, flaunting their Catholicism. 
The fact that a TV or movie star (or a 
sports luminary) is a Catholic, Father 
Holden said, “does not strengthen the 
case for Catholicism one jot,” any more 
than the occasional fall of such a star 
from the faith weakens the case for the 
Church. Worth pondering? 
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Best book-friends for 


young Catholics are the Saints 





Introduce your children to 


KING DAVID, saint of the Old Testament and writer of the Psalms 
ST. THERESE, the Little Flower, lovable saint of spiritual childhood 
BLESSED IMELDA, child-saint and patroness of First Communicants 
ST. PAUL, apostle and writer of the Sunday epistles 


ST. CATHERINE LABOURE, chosen by our Lady to propagate her 
Miraculous Medal 

ST. MARGARET MARY ALACOQUE, saint of the Sacred Heart and the 
Nine First Fridays 

ST. LOUIS DE MONTFORT, founder of the De Montfort Fathers and the 
author of True Devotion to the B.V.M. 

ST. JOHN MARY VIANNEY, famous Curé of Ars, an inspiration to all 
young Catholic boys 

PAULINE JARICOT, saintly foundress of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith 


Each story is told in a full-length, cloth-bound book. With illustrations. 


Title Saint For Grades Price 
David and His Songs King David Junior (7-9) $2.00 
Little Queen St. Therese Middle (5-7) $2.00 
Little Sister BI. Imelda Lower (3-5) $1.50 
The Man on Fire St. Paul Junior $2.50 
The Medal St. Catherine Laboure Middle $2.00 
Mission for Margaret St. Margaret Mary Junior $3.00 
Our Lady’s Slave St. Louis de Montfort Junior $2.50 
Parish Priest of Ars St. John Vianney Junior $2.00 
Pennies for Pauline Pauline Jaricot Junior $3.00 


The author is Mary Fabyan Windeatt, gifted writer of dialogue biographies for 
young Catholic readers. She has also written the text for 12 Saints Color Books. These 
are for children of the middle and lower grades to read and color. 16 pages of text. 
16 full-page drawings by Gedge Harmon. 
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QI SAINTS SERIES OF COLOR BOOKS 35¢ each 








St. Anthony of Padua St. Francis Assisi St. Meinrad 
aR AIL St. Christopher St. Joan of Arc St. Philomena 
. St. Dominic Savio Kateri of the Mohawks St. Pius X 
BOOKS i St. Frances Cabrini St. Maria Goretti St. Teresa of Avila 
\ . 
Buy Them at Your Bookstore or 
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Washington Front 





What's the Matter with Washington? 


haste IT APPEARS, that money cannot cure. Re- 
cently, in an unprecedented move, the three hither- 
to meek Commissioners went before an indifferent and 
heedless Congress to deliver a State of the District mes- 
sage. They exposed the city’s most urgent needs and 
tried to answer the question, where is the money to 
come from; they modestly asked for an increase of the 
Federal Government's contribution from $20 million to 
$32 million and the authority to borrow $150 million 
for public works. 

The following facts and figures are taken from a 
brochure released the day before I write by the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade to coincide with the hearings be- 
fore a Joint Senate-House subcommittee on the Com- 
missioners’ message. The first hearing was a disjointed 
one: three House Members showed up, no Senators. But 
facts went into the record. 

Here are some of them. They make interesting read- 
ing. The U. S. Government now owns 43 per cent of the 
District’s area, tax exempt, and the total tax-exempt area 
is 52.8 per cent. For this area all the regular municipal 
services are supplied free—water, highways, sewerage, 
police and fire protection, street lighting, etc., etc. 

The District's population, in point of numbers, is now 
static at about 800,000, but financially it is radically 
changing: the higher-income taxpaying families are 


Underscorings 


moving out rapidly to the suburbs in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, while just as rapidly their places are being taken 
by low-paying families. 

The Board of Education does not say so, but of course 
most of these newcomers are the poor whites and 
Negroes from the backward counties of Virginia, the 


’ Carolinas and Georgia. As the Board shows, their chil- 


dren overcrowd the public schools, creating great fiscal 
problems (and, of course, scholastic and disciplinary 
ones as well). The public schools themselves are mostly 
run down, due to Congress’ neglect, and are scandalous- 
ly overcrowded. No decent teacher-pupil ratio can be 
kept, teachers are underpaid and overburdened with 
paper work and extracurricular tasks. 

What does the Government do to help? It is the Dis- 
trict’s largest employer. The Board made a survey which 
showed that in the larger cities employers pay about $1 
to every $20 of payroll; on this basis, it says, the Gov- 
ernment should pay $50 million, a modest sum, surely. 
The record: from 1878, when the District lost home 
rule, up to 1920, the Congress actually disbursed only 
50 per cent of the appropriations it made. From then 
on the payment decreased sharply, as the U. S.-owned, 
nontaxable area greatly increased. For fiscal year 1958, 
Congress authorized $23 million, appropriated $20 mil- 
lion—just another broken promise. 

Are more taxes the answer? The Board of Education 
and the Commissioners agree we are saturated, and ap- 
proaching the point of diminishing returns, with the 
outflow of higher-income taxpayers and the heavy inflow 
of lower-income people. And this is the Capital City of 
the United States. WILFRID PARSONS 


university rank by the Philippine Sec- 
retary of Education, Xavier University, 
as the school will henceforth be called, 





is the first university on the island of 
Mindanao. In the current academic year 


HIS EMINENCE SAMUEL CARDI- 
NAL STRITCH, Archbishop of Chica- 
go, has been named a founder in the 
Chicago Province of the Society of Jesus. 
This action of Very Rev. John B. Jans- 
sens, Superior General of the Society, 
is in recognition of the Cardinal’s sub- 
stantial assistance to the Chicago Prov- 
ince, and notably to the new Loyola 
Academy, Wilmette, Ill. Each of the 
339 priests of the province will offer 
three Masses for the Cardinal. 


p> THE HON. RONALD N. DAVIES, 
U. S. district judge for the District of 
North Dakota, has been named 1958 
recipient of the Outstanding Alumnus 
award of Georgetown University Law 
Center. Judge Davies became nationally 
(and internationally) famous when he 
refused, last September, to halt the de- 
segregation of Central High School in 
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Little Rock, Ark. He was graduated 
LL.B. from the Georgetown Law Center 
in 1930. 


p DR. KARL STERN, noted Catholic 
psychiatrist and author, will conduct 
an Institute on Mental Health in Reli- 
gious Life, June 9-13, at St. Louis Uni- 
versity. The institute is limited to reli- 
gious women. 


Bp THE CATHOLIC RENASCENCE 
SOCIETY announces its 15th annual 
Spring Symposium, to be held April 7-8 
at the Sheraton Ten-Eyck Hotel, Al- 
bany, N. Y. The symposium, on “Mod- 
ern Poetry,” is sponsored by Siena Col- 
lege, Loudonville, N. Y. 


Bp THE ATENEO DE CAGAYAN, a 
school conducted by the Jesuits in 
Cagayan City, P.I., has been granted 


it has some 1,900 students. 


p REV. FELIPE MacGREGOR, S.]J., 
corresponding editor of AMERICA in 
Lima, Peru, was on March 25 named 
first provincial of the newly created 
Province of Peru. Hitherto the Jesuits of 
Peru constituted a vice province de- 
pendent upon the Spanish Province of 
Toledo. 


p EIGHTEEN SENIORS at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame have been award- 
ed Woodrow Wilson National Fellow- 
ships for graduate study during the 
1958-59 school year. About 1,000 were 
granted throughout the country to sen- 
iors interested in a college teaching 
career. A total of 76 fellowships went 
to students in Catholic colleges and 
universities: 53 to laymen, 18 to lay- 
women and 5 to Sisters. CLK. 
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SAINT PETER’S 
COLLEGE 


A Jesuit Institution of Higher Education 

| 
Curricula in the Liberal Arts, Pure Sciences, | 
Social Sciences, Business Administration | 


Pre-Professional Programs in Medicine, Den- 
tistry, Law, Engineering 


Teacher Training Program 
annie Army R. O. T. C. for day students 


A Six-year Program in the Evening School of 
Business to Men and Women 


_ Adult Education Program 
EARLY APPLICATIONS RECOMMENDED 


September and February Terms 


The Director of Admissions 


2641 Boulevard—Jersey City 6, N. J. 




















THE COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


A Liberal Arts College for Women in an Urban En- 
vironment. Founded in 1920 by the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph of Carondelet. RESIDENT AND DAY STU- 
DENTS. 
Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and by the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. 


Courses lead to B.A., B.S., and B.S. in Education degrees. 
Prepares for elementary and secondary school 
teaching, business, medical technology. 
Courses offered in English, foreign languages, 
history, sociology, economics, mathematics, 
biology, chemistry, physics and music. 

also 


Graduate Program leading to M.A., MS., 
M.S. in Education degrees, Biology, Educa- 
tion, French, English, History, Economics and 
Business Education. 


For information: address DIRECTOR, UNDERGRADUATE 
DIVISION. or DIRECTOR. GRADUATE DIVISION, Box 
A, The College of Saint Rose, 979 Madison Avenue, 
Albany, New York. 

















The 


Catholic University 
of America | 


4th ST. & MICHIGAN AVE., N.E. 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 


National Pontifical University in the Nation’s Capital 
Open to Men and Women 


Undergraduate programs in arts and sciences, 
engineering, architecture, law and nursing. 


Pre-medical, pre-dental and pre-law programs 
available. 


Graduate and professional programs in arts and 
sciences, engineering, social work, nursing and 
ecclesiastical studies. 


Air Force ROTC 


For information address The Registrar, Dept. A 














FAIRFIELD 
UNIVERSITY 


FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


The Jesuit University of Southern New England 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES—Men Only 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Accounting, Management, Marketing 
ARTS—Languages, Mathematics 
NATURAL SCIENCES—Chemistry, Biology, Physics 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Education, Government, History, etc. 


GRADUATE DEPT. OF EDUCATION—Coeducational 


M.A. Degreé and Sixth Year Certificate Programs 
in Classroom Teaching, Supervision, 
Administration, Psychology and Guidance 


BOARDING ACCOMMODATIONS 
In Two New Student Residence Halls. 


Director of Admissions, FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
Fairfield, Connecticut Phone CL. 9-8313 














Editorials 





Looking Back in Anger 


ib THE UNITED STATES, as everybody knows, school busi- 
ness is your business and mine. The American tradi- 
tion in education, with its indigenous abhorrence of 
Federal control and its strong insistence on State and 
local autonomies, will have it no other way. Grass-roots 
opinion on school matters—whether the grass grows in 
Boston, Council Bluffs or Tacoma—has always been 
freely expressed and even deliberately encouraged by 
school authorities. 

We often hear the charge that the progressives and 
pragmatists in our educational hierarchy have been in a 
conspiracy to keep parents (and what they call “laymen” 
in general) from knowing what is going on in the class- 
room, or at least from having anything to say about 
changing it. In the October, 1954 issue of the Teachers 
College Record, John L. Childs, professor emeritus of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
was at pains to deny this: 

More than most educational groups, the pragmatists 

have worked to make education a public enterprise 

in which parents, representatives of various lay 
groups, and teachers and school administrators all 
cooperate in the determination of the program 
through which the young are to be nurtured. 
Whatever we may think of the justice of this claim, 
there is no denying that today, more than ever before, 
our citizenry is speaking its mind about the schools, In 
fact, a veritable prairie fire of criticism is running across 
the land right now. Life magazine’s current appraisal of 
Soviet vs. U. S. education will doubtless fan this fire to 
even greater intensity. Hundreds of citizens’ committees, 
fresh from a recent reading of Schools Without Scholars 
(Houghton Mifflin. $3) by John Keats, witty author of 
The Crack in the Picture Window, will be looking at 
their schools in a new light and at their own responsibili- 
ties with new assurance and bolstered determination. 


ACCUSING VOICES 


A lot of concerned mothers and fathers will have read 
the generous excerpts that the New York Times printed 
on Monday, March 24, from three important addresses 
that were given the day before in the nation’s capital. 
The distinguished speakers—Dr. James R. Killian Jr., 
Special Assistant to the President on Science and Tech- 
nology, Rear Admiral Hyman G. Rickover of the Navy’s 
nuclear reactor program, and Dr. Merle A. Tuve of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington—had some trench- 
ant things to say about our educational system, par- 
ticularly about the high schools and their failure to pro- 
vide sufficient intellectual challenge to the youth of the 
nation. 
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In a word, we are beginning to look back in anger at 
the educational mistakes that have been made over the 
past generation. It took us long enough to see them and 
recognize them for what they are. But now our eyes are 
opened. A long cold war, two Soviet Sputniks and a for- 
midable challenge to our very freedom were required 
to shake us out of our old complacency. Today that 
complacency has evaporated. We want changes, and we 
are ready to challenge even the powerful oligarchy of 
the professional educationists, who, despite their virtual 
untouchability and their influential lobbies in high 
places, are now obviously on the run. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


All this sudden public panic over the Dewey-Kilpat- 
rick philosophy of American education is understand- 
able enough. Our one regret is that it is so late in find- 
ing expression (AM. 5/21/56, p. 193). However, in fair- 
ness to those whom we criticize, every effort should be 
made to understand the precise positions they occupy 
and the undeniable difficulties they encounter in the 
practical order of universal and compulsory education. 
In venting our indignation, let us be sure to direct it 
against those particular practices and those seriously de- 
fective ideas that truly merit public censure. In this 
surgical attempt to cure the ailments of the schools, we 
should arm ourselves with a scalpel, not an axe. 

Even angry people should admit that honesty de- 
mands the avoidance of rash charges. Today’s newly 
aroused critics of contemporary educational philosophy 
ought to inform themselves of what the established sys- 
tem has to say for itself. Before rushing out to do battle 
against the little red schoolhouse, every crusader for 
better schools might profitably read and appraise the 
December, 1957 Research Bulletin of the National Edu- 
cation Association (1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 80c). It is entitled Ten Criticisms of Public Edu- 
cation. The good common sense of the average citizen 
will tell him he ought to look between the lines of this 
apologia for unexpressed premises and statistical rab- 
bits-out-of-hats. But the average citizen ought to read 
it. The John Keats book might profitably be read point- 
for-point along with the NEA brochure. After what may 
strike many readers as a large dose of documented 
whitewash, Mr. Keats will supply a chaser of fresh air 
and straight talk. 

Our national anger will inevitably force changes in 
the schools. So be it. The devils of a faulty philosophy 
have long needed to be driven out. But let our exorcisms 
spare the good spirits that live side by side with them 
in the same house. 
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Foreign Trade: the Great Issue 


OW THAT THE HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS Committee 
has concluded hearings on reciprocal trade, it is no 
reflection on those who testified to observe that they 
contributed nothing new to the debate. The basic argu- 
ments in the protectionist-free trade controversy have 
not changed over the years, or, indeed, over the cen- 
turies. All that changes, whether the delsate takes place 
in the French National Assembly, or the Japanese 
Diet, or the U. S. Congress, are the circumstances in 
which nations find themselves. At one time these give 
special appeal to the protectionist arguments; at another 
they tip the scales toward free trade. 

As the debate unrolled before Ways and Means, it 
was obvious that opponents of a five-year extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Act saw in the recession a develop- 
ment favorable to their side. The old argument that for- 
eign competition throws workers out of jobs gains in 
force when, as is the case at the moment, over five mil- 
lion Americans are unemployed. The _protectionists 
played all sorts of variations on this distressing theme. 

In his speech at the big liberal trade rally which was 
staged with much fanfare in Washington on March 27, 
President Eisenhower countered the protectionist argu- 
ment with some compelling figures. Last year, he 
pointed out, the United States exported $20 billion 
worth of goods, and the business of producing and ship- 
ping these goods provided jobs “for at least 4.5 million 
American workers.” To restrict the ability of foreign na- 
tions to sell goods to us is to restrict their ability to buy 
from us; and if foreign orders fall off, so will these 
American jobs. 


Addressing the same group, Adlai Stevenson sup- 


_ ported the President with some little-known figures on 


the impact of imports on unemployment. With the De- 
partment of Labor as his authority, Mr. Stevenson stated 
that in the 23 industries which the Tariff Commission 
found to be seriously injured, or threatened with injury, 
by foreign competition between April, 1948 and March, 
1957, only 28,000 workers had been displaced. He cited 
estimates that if all tariffs were to be suspended—which 
nobody advocates—no more than 200,000 to 400,000 jobs 
would be affected. 

If the circumstance of the recession appeared to favor 
the protectionists, Khrushchev’s climb to dictatorial 
power in Moscow—ratified on March 27 by the Supreme 
Soviet, which named him Premier—added strength to 
the cause of reciprocal trade. No matter how greatly 
Congressmen may be worried about the recession, most 
of them are more worried about communism. When the 
showdown debate occurs in Congress, they will be re- 
minded of Khrushchev’s open challenge in the area of 
trade: 

We declare war upon you—excuse me for using 
such an expression—in the peaceful field of trade. 
We declare a war we will win over the United 
States. The threat to the U. S. A. is not the ICBM, 
but in the field of peaceful production. We are re- 
lentless in this and it will prove the superiority of 
our system. 

It is this circumstance which makes it unthinkable that 
Congress will not renew the trade act. Jobs are at stake, 
but so is the fate of the world. 


New Soviet Stratagem 


HERE IS A WELL-FOUNDED RUMOR abroad that the next 

Soviet move in the Middle East will not be a new 
proffer of military and economic aid. It will be an offer 
of moral support on the one issue which has kept Mid- 
dle East tensions at fever pitch for almost a decade. 
The Soviets are preparing to champion the Arab cause 
against Israel. Joseph Alsop was the first to report the 
rumor in his New York Herald-Tribune column last 
December. Now Editor Ralph Gorman, C.P., has re- 
turned to it in the April issue of the Sign. 

Such a maneuver by the Soviets, both commentators 
warn, could spell total ruin for the already precarious 
position of the West in the Middle East. As Father 
Gorman points out: 

Anyone who knows the area’ knows that no settle- 

ment can possibly be made until the problem of 

Israel is solved. If we want peace in the Middle 

East, we must settle the Arab-Israeli conflict, and 

we must settle it first. 


The key word here is “first.” For, unless the West seizes 
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the initiative, this Russian maneuver, as Mr. Alsop put 
it, “can quite easily mean the final loss of the great and 
desper ate game for the Middle East.” 

The Soviets are expected to make their move at the 
next session of the UN General Assembly. They will 
urge a return to the Palestine partition plan of 1947 
and the repatriation of the Arab refugees. Their pur- 
pose will not be justice for these unfortunates but the 
precipitation of a UN showdown in which the West 
will appear to side with Israel against the Arab nations. 
If that happens we might as well write off the Middle 
East. 

A Soviet move along these lines is a genuine possi- 
bility so long as the Arab-Israeli problem remains un- 
solved. Isn't it about time, therefore, that we began 
looking around seriously for a solution? What hap- 
pened, for example, to Sir Anthony Eden’s compromise 
plan, proposed in November, 1955? Was it ever earn- 
estly pressed on Israel and the Arab nations as the basis 
for a settlement? Why not? 
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——Roman Report on Bishop Fiordelli 


OME——The “Prato case” must now be almost as 
notorious in the United States as it is here in 
Italy. In an earlier report I recounted the events 
which led up to the trial of Prato’s Bishop Pietro 
Fiordelli for defamation when in August, 1956 he 
publicly denounced two baptized Catholics, Mauro 
Bellandi and Loriana Nunziati, who rejected 
Christian marriage in favor of civil union (Am. 
12/21/57, p. 361). 

In September, 1956 Bellandi brought suit before 
the civil court on charges of defamation of char- 
acter. The court of preliminary hearing, rejecting 
the local magistrate’s opinion that a court could not 
take jurisdiction, set trial date for early 1958. When 
the court (in Florence) summoned Bishop Fior- 
delli to appear in the last week of February, he 
refused, setting forth in a courteous letter his 
reason for doing so. In substance, this was because 
he had acted within his rightful jurisdiction to pro- 
tect the sacrament of matrimony. His freedom of 
jurisdiction was guaranteed, he wrote, by both the 
Concordat with the Holy See and the Italian Con- 
stitution. His refusal gave great offense to the anti- 
clericals and to the “lay” conscience. 

The trial, with the bishop absent, ended March 
1, after a week's hearing, with a verdict of guilty. 
The three-man court ordered the bishop to pay 
damages and other (suspended) fines. This de- 
cision shocked Italy’s practicing Catholics, but 
gave great satisfaction and delight to anticlerical 
liberals of the right as well as to the various leftist 
anticlericals. Prominent liberal papers refused to 
be outdone by even such extreme left-wing papers 
as the popular Il Paese Sera in trumpeting the 
great victory of the lay conscience and the Italian 
State over the Church. 

What prompted the three judges to decide as 
they did? On April 1 they said they were trying to 
protect constitutional rights. But why did they ac- 
cept jurisdiction in the first place? This is a ques- 
tion which immediately leaps to the mind of an 
American Catholic, and of non-Catholic Americans 
who understand the foundation of our legal sys- 
tem. For American civil law is based upon common 
law, and accordingly recognizes plurality of juris- 
dictions. An American court would be sensitive to 
the bishop’s plea that he acted within his rightful 
jurisdiction (Am. 3/22/58, p. 714). 

But Italian civil law is a product, not of com- 
mon law, but of 18th-century liberalism, and em- 
bodies the absolutism of Louis XIV’s “I am the 
state.” Indeed, over and over again one heard from 
the attorneys for Bellandi that in Italy the state 
can admit no morality other than its own. Since 
Italian civil law provides for civil union, to de- 
nounce as concubines any Italian citizens who 
avail themselves of this ceremony defames not only 











the two parties but the very state itself. (It may 
be noted in passing that, contrary to the impres- 
sion given by the New York Herald Tribune's 
Mediterranean edition, the bishop did not pro- 
nounce upon civil marriage itself. The Church 
recognizes the validity of a civil contract for those 
not under her jurisdiction. ) 

It is because of this “totalitarian” concept of 
Continental jurisprudence that the bishop’s defense 
turned primarily upon the Concordat. For the 
Italian State conceives that in negotiating the 
Lateran Pacts—as in making any other treaty—it 
voluntarily limited its otherwise absolute sover- 
eignty. In this case the limitation was that of recog- 
nizing another jurisdiction over Italian citizens, the 
jurisdiction of the Catholic Church within its 
spiritual sphere. Not only does the Concordat 
recognize the Church’s jurisdiction, but Article 7, 
par. 2 explicitly guarantees to the bishops full and 
exclusive power of issuing instructions, pastoral 
letters, diocesan bulletins, and “any other act hav- 
ing reference to the spiritual government of the 
faithful.” Some assert that, granted the validity of 
this provision, the judges found the bishop’s action 
to have exceeded the limits of his jurisdiction, thus 
incurring the sanction which the Italian penal code 
sets up to defend reputation. This seems untenable 
in view of the explicit language of par. 2: “ 
azione che crederanno di emanare nell ambito 
della loro competenza” (acts which they will see 
fit to issue within their jurisdiction). 

In view of this, the argument of Milan’s Arch- 
bishop Montini seems fully justified. If the court 
finds difficulty with the interpretation mentioned, 
the proper remedy was not unilateral determina- 
tion of what the Concordat means. Article 44 of 
the Concordat provides that “if in future there 
should arise a dispute about interpretation, the 
Holy See and Italy will proceed upon the basis of 
common understanding to a friendly solution.” 

Attorneys for the bishop have appealed the case 
to a higher court. It remains therefore to be seen 
whether ultimate solution will come through a 
court decision or through diplomatic settlement. 

The Prato case, to be fully appreciated, must 
be seen in the perspective of the violent anticler- 
ical attack which has been a distinguishing fea- 
ture of this early stage of Italy’s pre-election bat- 
tle. The extreme left has included in its offensive 
the Pope himself, to the shock of those Italians who 
remember what the Pope did for Italy during the 
war years. The anticlerical liberals of the right, 
somewhat sobered by the evident consequences for 
Italy of such a campaign, have both reduced the 
tempo of their campaign and called for a mora- 
torium on the attacks and counterattacks. 

Puitie S. LAND 
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Thomism in the Colleges 


James Collins 


1957 on “American Catholic Intellectualism,” de- 

livered before the Catholic Commission on Intel- 
lectual and Cultural Affairs, contained a widely quoted 
section on the teaching of philosophy in Catholic col- 
leges. This he described as being chiefly a deadening 
form of indoctrination, with the stress placed upon 
memorizing verbal formulas, reducing new and vital 
problems to old classifications and achieving apologetic 
proficiency in debate. Philosophy teachers at all levels 
will recognize in this picture an all too accurate account 
of what happens in many classrooms. Many of them 
add that at least the intention of a growing number 
of instructors is to present philosophical problems in a 
more challenging way, so that something of the real 
philosophical mind will be communicated to the stu- 
dent. There is evident need for a detailed and objective 
survey of the past quarter-century of teaching and writ- 
ing about philosophy in all the Catholic higher institu- 
tions. Since it sponsored Father Weigel’s paper, as well 
as a similar discussion by Msgr. John Tracy Ellis, the 
CCICA should now direct such a factual investigation 
into the accomplishments, shortcomings and potentiali- 
ties of American Catholic scholarship in philosophy and 
the other central areas. 

More is involved here, however, than can be brought 
out by a descriptive report and a general recommenda- 
tion for better scholarship, important as these contribu- 
tions are for improving the critical situation in Catholic 
intellectual life. There is also at stake the meaning and 
function of philosophy instruction in the liberal arts 
college. Thomistic philosophy is taken here as the rep- 
resentative case, since it is the prevalent doctrine being 
taught in the colleges today and, since (at least in the 
present writer's opinion) it does contain the strongest 
resources for making philosophy a meaningful and uni- 
fying center in the student’s intellectual growth. 

It is scarcely a secret that among Thomists them- 
selves there is sharp disagreement at present, rather 
than unanimity, concerning the role of Thomistic phi- 
losophy in the college program. This is only to be ex- 
pected, because there is no way of settling the issue 
solely on the philosophical side without taking into ac- 
count the special conditions and needs of the college 


Fis" GUSTAVE WEIGEL’S LONG ADDRESS of April 27, 





A distinguished historian of philosophy, Pror. CoLLins 
of St. Louis University, discusses the teaching of Tho- 
mism to today’s “no-nonsense kids.” 
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tradition itself. An abstract schema of the sciences, 
drawn from the writings of Aristotle and Aquinas, is an 
insufficient guide here, since what is in question is the 
actual teaching of philosophy within the particular con- 
text of the Catholic liberal college in America. There 
are no neat and a-priori solutions available for easy 
application. The individual Thomist must think out 
the problem of educational order at his own risk, taking 
into account the purposes of the college, his own philo- 
sophical convictions and teaching experience, and the 
counsel of his colleagues. I know of no quick route for 
bypassing these sources. 


AUTONOMY OF REASON 


Philosophy is sometimes recommended in the Cath- 
olic college for the wrong reason. As justification for 
the high number of required course hours in philoso- 
phy, it is sometimes treated as a necessary means to 
salvation, if not intrinsically then at least under pres- 
ent circumstances. But sober reflection shows how care- 
ful Thomistic philosophy is to avoid any claim to being 
an essential condition of faith. It is a human science 
and natural wisdom, acquired through the natural use 
of our intelligence. From apostolic times to our own 
day, there have been Christian saints and men of deep 
faith, whether steeped in humanistic learning or not, 
who have done their proper work without having ac- 
quired the philosophical state of mind. The Thomistic 
philosopher himself is the first to want clear thinking 
and plain speaking on this crucial point. 

It is not by any direct nexus with the Catholic faith 
but by reason of its function in the college situation 
that philosophy becomes indispensable in the teaching 
program, For the American Catholic who is pursuing 
a liberal intellectual formation and who will normally 
be associating with cultivated minds, the study of : 
philosophy is a basic and integrating task. For it en- 
courages and disciplines his intellect in exploring the 
reaches of being, in 1eflecting critically upon the various 
modes of knowledge open to man, and in defending the 
natural truths and moral values which provide the edu- 
cated man’s milieu for the life of faith. It seems to be 
characteristic of our human condition, nevertheless, that 
the last-named role of philosophy cannot be cultivated 
apart from the intrinsic intellectual activities of exam- 
ining reality and reflecting upon the ways of knowing. 
Whenever philosophy is conceived of chiefly as an 
apologetic weapon, the weapon eventually breaks in 
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the educator’s hands for lack of integrity within itself 
and orientation to the problems of our age. 

One major hindrance to the vigorous growth of 
Thomism in the colleges is a common confusion be- 
tween seminary methods and college methods of teach- 
ing philosophy. College work in philosophy is some- 
times treated as a cut-down version of the seminary 
program, an adjustment of the seminary curriculum 
to the narrower limits of the collegian’s schedule. It is 
assumed that the problem is only a quantitative and 
linguistic one. In practice, this means demanding a 
very high number of course hours, a curriculum involv- 
ing all the parts of philosophy, and at least a surface 
coverage of all the theses and terms in these parts. 
This Anglicized dehydration of the seminary approach 
leads to short-snippet courses and the ideal of verbal 
dexterity, at least while the student is still in course. 
But it does not serve the long-term needs of the Catho- 
lic layman or prepare him to make an effective cultural 
contribution to American life. And it falls short pre- 
cisely because it does not respect the different aims of 
the seminary and the college. This difference reaches 
down into every portion of the teaching program, in- 
cluding philosophy. 

It is not a question of two philosophies, that of the 
seminary and that of the college, but of two ways of 
teaching and learning philosophy, in accordance with 
the social purposes of the two institutions. Philosophi- 
cal instruction fails when the norms and methods de- 
vised for the one type of institution are transferred to 
the other with only superficial modifications. 


NO PAT ANSWERS 


The seminary program in philosophy is a professional 
one, rightly demanding a ready recall of all the theses 
and terms needed for professional training in theology 
and for later practical duties. But college work in 
Thomism is not regulated by these goals, and hence 
should not ape the seminary methods. One would 
normally expect, therefore, that a student transferring 
from college to seminary, or vice versa, will encounter 
difficulties and will have to make a new orientation that 
goes deeper than language and detail. 

There are two valid senses in which the teaching of 
Thomism in the college is not professionally oriented: it 
is directed neither toward the training of priests nor 
toward the supplying of experts in philosophy. Occa- 
sionally, an individual college student will be inspired 
by his philosophy courses to seek the priesthood or 
pursue graduate studies in philosophy. These are ex- 
cellent consequences; nevertheless, the courses them- 
selves should not be organized formally toward achiev- 
ing such results, and should not be deemed a failure 
for not producing them. ' 

Hence the philosophy instructor need not be disap- 
pointed if the college student is unfamiliar with some 
technical terms and fails to have a thesis ready to cover 
every problem. But the teacher will have to admit fail- 
ure if the student does not have some personal con- 
viction and reliable knowledge in principle concerning 
the fundamental natural truths about man, God and 
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our world. These aims are his proper contribution to- 
ward the college’s purpose of helping laymen to achieve 
mature human perfection, especially through sound in- 
tellectual culture. 

The educational goal of generating an integrated 
outlook is another fertile source of misunderstanding 
about the office of Thomistic philosophy in the college. 
The former view was that philosophy courses will some- 
how provide an automatic and one-way intellectual 
principle of integration. The other extreme, currently 
fashionable, reduces philosophy to some brief intro- 
ductory work in logic and the philosophy of nature, 
to be undertaken at the outset of college study. These 
exaggerated positions have in common an underlying 
premise: that there is some single, mechanically ap- 
plied principle for the ordering of liberal knowledge. 
The integrated mind remains a basically analogous 
ideal, however, which is realized in different ways in 
different types of educational institutions, in accordance 
with the types of knowledge and the approaches taken 
to them. 

Precisely what distinguishes a liberal education from 
professional training is the complexity of the knowl- 
edges that a liberal education involves. Because they 
are many and capable of being unified in various ways, 
it is impossible to apply here any univocal norm of 
technical proficiency or to impose a homogeneous pat- 
tern upon all the strands of learning. 

The integration of the studies in the liberal college 
is an unavoidably multiform enterprise. The student is 
challengingly introduced to the patterns of order pro- 
vided by the humanities, by philosophy and the sci- 
ences, and by the Catholic faith. In order to avoid 
both a chaotic diversity and a deceptive uniformity, the 
student must learn to respect the structural integrity 
of each of these centers and its distinctive way of uni- 
fying his knowledge. The very realism of Thomistic 
philosophy and its closeness to the human condition 
compel it, operating within the college context, to en- 
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courage this rich complexity as a condition for its own 
basic work of ordering the mind. It cannot supplant 
or impoverish the other integrating principles Without 
rendering its own activities fraudulent and misdirected. 
This balanced modesty within the educational universe 
was succinctly summed up in the remark of one scholar 
that Thomistic metaphysics “does not provide salvation, 
and it does not exercise any imperialism over the 
other sciences.” 
PURSUIT OF TRUTH 


The humanistic perspective supplied by literature 
and history has recently been described by Henri Mar- 
rou, the historian of Greek and early Christian educa- 
tion, as “this longing for human wholeness.” Humanism 
engages all of our knowing powers in the search for a 
concrete and rounded view of man in his world. Here 
is the realm of the historian’s stubborn fact and the 
poet’s green thought in a green shade. We admire a 
Hilaire Belloc tramping the battlefields of Europe or a 
Samuel Eliot Morison sailing again the route of Colum- 
bus. They remind us vividly that one must pursue the 
truth with one’s whole being, and that the conditions 
of existence involve the fact perceived and the moral 
decision taken. 

Shakespeare, Pascal and Pope play upon the theme 
of man, and we learn—as we could learn in no other 
way—about the fermenting life of the metaphor and 
the thousand individual shapes of the human heart. 
This humanistic world has its own consistent fabric of 
methods, data and standards of appropriateness. The 
student introduced to it is stimulated to bring his 
powers of imagination, concrete intelligence and emo- 
tion into play and thus achieve one sort of integration 
of the realities of life in this world. 

Yet it is also part of the liberal education to become 
aware that the humanistic mode of knowledge is pe- 
culiarly vulnerable to criticism that uses abstract argu- 
ments and comparative cases. The contemporary college 
student wonders why humanistic values are thus vulner- 
able; whether logical positivism and cultural anthro- 
pology really undermine these values; whether a re- 
ligious interpretation of man expressed in humanistic 
terms is similarly threatened; and what positive frame- 
work of general truths can be guaranteed as an intel- 
lectual setting. These are proper questions to arise in the 
student’s mind, and it is the distinctive responsibility of 
philosophy to point out where their resolution lies. 

Using the example of history, Jacques Maritain has re- 
cently indicated the ground of limitation of humanistic 
knowledge: 

The explanation given by an historian, as historian, 
is an explanation of the individual by the individual 
—by individual circumstances, motivations or 
events. The historical elucidation, being individual, 
participates in the potential infinity of matter; it is 
never finished; it never has (in so far as it is elucida- 
tion) the certainty of science. It never provides us 
with a raison d’étre drawn from what things are in 
their very essence. 


This is a philosophical analysis, explaining the nature 
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and essential limitations of the humanistic mode of in- 
tegration. Because humanism is the kind of knowledge 
it is, it cannot be self-sufficient for the educated mind, 
but demands completion by other kinds of knowledge. 
Just as the humanistic view supplies concrete insights 
into man and his milieu which it alone can furnish to 
the eager student, so it points beyond itself to other 
unique ways of seeing reality. This self-transcendence 
also holds for the Christian form of humanism. 

The dynamic growth of the college-trained mind is 
partly measured by its gradually becoming aware of the 
need for a knowledge which is framed in terms of what 
things are, and which does possess the valuable traits 
of universal, abstract intelligibility. Philosophy, then, 
becomes relevant for the humanities, both in defending 
their values and in providing them with that setting in 
intellectual depth and stability which comes from know- 
ing the permanent truths about man’s spiritual prin- 
ciple, his freedom and his direction toward God. But 
in meeting this need, philosophy does not arrogate to 
itself the right to dictate to the humanistic disciplines 
within their own sphere, or to weaken their character- 
istic way of integration. 


RESPECT FOR SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


The modern physical, biological and social sciences 
do provide some sort of general laws, and produce an 
abstract structure of their own. This is the source of 
their intellectual fascination for the college student, 
along with an awareness of their shaping presence in all 
the practical tendencies of our civilization. Here again, 
the function of Thomism is not to stipulate the methods 
of research or the content and mode of teaching to 
qualified scientists. What is required in the college situa- 
tion is not an extrinsic framework for incorporating the 
sciences into natural philosophy, but rather an authentic 
interpretation of scientific thinking as it actually dis- 
plays itself today. A Thomistic analysis of science will 
fail to convince the college student, unless it arises in- 
ternally from critical reflection upon current scientific 
procedures in at least some areas with which the phil- 
osopher has a first-hand acquaintance. He must be able 
to show with confidence that the internal constitution of 
modern scientific research requires a careful distinction 
between the constructural statements in the sciences 
and the philosophical statements concerning the act of 
real being and the essential nature of beings. 

Today’s collegians are being dubbed the no-nonsense 
kids, the denizens of the age of consolidation. Yet the 
disturbing question is whether there is any ultimate 
“sense,” any permanent truth about man and God that 
is worth consolidating through one’s intellectual assent 
and the moral ordering of one’s life. Catholic college 
students are not exempt from the common difficulties 
arising from the rapid turnover in basic scientific con- 
cepts, or from the naturalistic inference that there has 
to be a corresponding revolution in our moral values 
and religious beliefs. This inference suggests itself in- 
evitably and has its skilled philosophical advocates. 

Instead of suppressing the issue or weakening the 
science program, however, the Thomist can use the oc- 
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casion for preparing his students for the transition from 
an uncritical and indiscriminate use of scientific methods 
to a reflective philosophical study of their proper scope 
and inherent limits. Just as the vulnerability of the hu- 
manities can be made the beginning of philosophical 
wonder, so too can the difficulties aroused by the cur- 
rent tendency to use scientific methods as tools for re- 
solving philosophical and religious matters. There is no 
better starting point for aiding the student to become 
critically aware of what Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., has 
identified as the “two pervasive features of modern cul- 
ture: the development of the ‘scientific’ method and the 
philosophical tradition of rationalism” which reinforces 
scientistic naturalism. 


AUTHENTIC TOUCHSTONE 


Yet to bring home forcefully and personally to the 
student the difference between scientific and philosophic 
explanation, there must also be some direct experience 
of the philosophical mode of knowing. It is no longer 
enough to recommend philosophy as a formal training 
in thinking, or even as a theory of scientific meth- 
odology. Its primary significance must be seen to be the 
penetration of the real, the mind’s natural way of access 
to some general truths about the being of man and of 
God. 

Whatever its relative functions in the sphere of the 
humanities and the sciences, the main responsibility of 
Thomism lies in awakening the student to the core prob- 
lems of reality, clarifying his difficulties and assisting 
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him to discover the intellectual evidence available to us. 
Without pretending to be forming technical philoso- 
phers, Thomism should aim at arousing the ability to 
make a disciplined examination of the real data about 
man’s spiritual principle, his freedom and moral re- 
sponsibility, and the existence of God. The knowledge 
in principle which the college student can gain about 
these truths must become a deeply held personal con- 
viction, leading in later years to further reflection and 
reading and to effective conversation with other people 
concerning them. This awakening of the mind and heart 
to the central themes in our natural universe is the most 
rigorous and genuine test of a program in Thomistic 
philosophy. 

Philosophical knowledge is worth cultivating for its 
own sake, as a basic perfecting of the human intellect. 
In terms of real finality, however, it does not furnish the 
ultimate integration of Catholic education. Both the 
concrete knowledge of the humanities and the abstract 
truth of philosophy and the sciences are ordered, from 
the standpoint of the actual end of man, to supernatural 
sharing in the life of God. The humanities can strength- 
en this Christian integration through their own vigorous 
examination of the unique nature of man and the scale 
of values in his intellectual, emotional and moral uni- 
verse. Thomistic philosophy makes its contribution also 
by performing its proper work of orienting the humani- 
ties, evaluating the scope of the sciences and establish- 
ing the truth about the spiritual mode of being and 
God’s existence. By remaining faithful to its own func- 
tions, Thomism thus helps to keep the human spirit open 
to God and responsive to His call. 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


Two definite curricular recommendations emerge from 
this concept of the role of Thomism in the college. The 
first is a caution against the two extremes of multiplying 
short courses in all branches of philosophy and of re- 
ducing philosophy to some rapid indoctrinations of the 
freshman class. Philosophy cannot perform its critical 
and integrative work until the student has acquired a 
certain college maturity in the humanistic and scientific 
areas. Hence the second suggestion—to begin the main 
philosophy instruction at the midpoint of the college 
years. The pivotal work should consist of an intensive 
introduction to a metaphysics leading to the truth of 
God’s existence, a philosophy of man centered around 
his spiritual and free nature, and a philosophy of con- 
duct which makes moral obligation clearly continuous 
with its metaphysical roots in God and human nature. 

As a culmination, the final semester should be devoted 
to a comparative synthesis of the various types of knowl- 
edge already encountered in college education, and to 
a more explicit development of the several lines of in- 
tegration initiated in the separate philosophy courses. 
Undoubtedly the greatest burden of this program is 
placed upon the teacher himself, who has to learn how 
to philosophize genuinely, though in an introductory 
way, with the young minds engaged in the college ad- 
venture. 
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Progressivist Attack on Grammar 
Leonard A. Waters 


English teacher to teach English grammar. He 

has as his ancestors the pedagog, the rhetorician, 
orator, tutor, hedge teacher, schoolmaster and school- 
marm, whose prestige in society always came from their 
mastery of language. Acquaintances of mine regularly 
ask me what I teach in the university. When I answer, 
“English,” they very often embarrass me and themselves 
by exclaiming: “Oh, then we must be very careful of 
our grammar while you are around.” 

That’s the voice of tradition, and it takes a consider- 
able shock to startle us out of fixed convictions like this. 
But the plain truth is that the English teacher is not, 
nowadays, a teacher of grammar. In fact, a whole gen- 
eration of students have grown up and reached college 
age in an astounding innocence of the formal grammar 
of their mother tongue. English classes they have in- 
deed had for twelve years; but English teachers, like 
Martha, have come to be concerned about many things. 
I wouldn't go so far as to say that they neglect the one 
thing necessary, but the teaching of English is surely no 
longer a synonym for the teaching of grammar. 

I am aware that university freshmen in every age 
have made blunders in English. But the great awaken- 
ing came to me when a single university class in fresh- 
man English, made up of people with very good I.Q.’s, 
preparing for a difficult profession, and otherwise quite 
well adapted to college work, in a single class exercise 
turned in such English monstrosities as: “The book 
maded him think to much”; “The play is mad humeros 
by the author”; “We use to behave just wild”; “She 
wrang out her bathing suite.” And a prize: “The reason 
for the move push asided the other values.” All of these 
are actual errors and all are culled from one very bad 
class exercise. 

I stormed and fumed and the youngsters were 
flunked? No, strange as it may seem, I didn’t. I corrected 
their errors, of course. I hope I taught them some basic 
grammar. But, you see, in a freshman English course in 
college we don’t study grammar. If the students do 
reasonably well in what we do study, they pass. Their 
ignorance of grammar is just regrettable. They should 
have learned it in high school—or in “grammar school.” 
True, everyone in grammar school didn’t learn grammar 


Press at least in “the old school,” expects an 
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in bygone days, either, but those who didn’t were not 
invited to continue their education in colleges. This is 
a new age. 

Once the awakening has occurred and one begins to 
think about English as Johnny and Mary Collegian 
grasp it, several things of grave academic concern be- 
come clear. One is the frequent and exasperated com- 
plaint from every university department, from Account- 
ing to Zoology, that their students, good and bad alike, 
can't express themselves in their native language. “So, 
how can we tell whether they understand our subject 
or not? And when we fail them, are we failing them in 
our subject or in English?” The professors are not com- 
plaining, of course, that the young people are not 
blessed with an artistic English prose style, but simply 
that they cannot convey their meaning accurately. There 
is a terrible cruelty behind the “kindness” of schools 
which allow children to believe that “English” means 
being ‘spontaneous and voluble on paper. In college 
work they must be accurate, orderly and definite in their 
expression. Must they not, also, in the business and pro- 
fessional world? It is cruel to be, even indirectly, the 
cause of a child’s failure in college by leaving him in 
ignorance of the precise use of his own native tongue. 

In counseling modern collegians I was awakened to 
another surprising fact about English study. The new- 
age student finds foreign-language courses among the 
most difficult in his college curriculum. I know students 
with excellent I.Q.’s and a running average of B or 
better, who simply cannot learn Spanish. Very strange, 
isn’t it? In our college days we used to consider Spanish 
a “pipe course.” It is the most orderly and logical of 
languages. And if a student has a foundation in Latin, 
the Spanish vocabulary is simple. 


CRUELTY OF KINDNESS 


But that’s just the rub, I discover. It used to be cor- 
rect to say: “Our Johnny doesn’t have a foundation in 
Latin.” Now the fact is that Johnny doesn’t have a solid 
foundation even in English, not to speak of Latin. He 
has never been taught the logical structure of any 
language. English is a foreign tongue to him when he 
comes to use it in his Spanish class. Naturally he finds 
it confusing to translate from one unknown language 
into another unknown language. 

To intelligent students this is maddening. They realize 
that they have been short-changed, and they are often 
not pleasant about their English courses. Moreover, 
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when a student faces a rather more difficult language, 
like German, he really ‘s iu trouble. Strangely enough, 
even when German is spoken in a student’s home, he 
still finds it very hard to master in school. Why? Just 
try parsing a word when the very terminology—tense, 
person, number, dative, and all the rest—is wholly new 
to you. Under these circumstances, the foreign-language 
departments can become quite corrosive when they dis- 
cuss English teaching. 


REPAIR JOB 


In English Department meetings, when the professors 
entertain these complaints about the English courses, it 
is necessary to pinch oneself now and then and realize 
that a new day is upon us. To their credit, it is certainly 
true that college English teachers are individually much 
disturbed—those, that is, who are not “progressive” edu- 
cators. Departments have even committed themselves 
heroically to teach remedial or “zero English” courses, 
or to reteach a “lapsed” student who has demonstrated 
in upper-division work that he cannot write a coherent 
English sentence. The tragedy is that very often the 
student hasn't lapsed at all. He has a C or D, or maybe 
even a B, in his freshman English course. But they 
didn’t teach grammar or syntax or punctuation. 

And he’s right. They didn’t. In his remedial English 
course he is simply being given a new course in some- 
thing that college doesn’t ordinarily teach. Maybe high 
school didn’t teach it, either. Maybe grammar school 
didn’t. Maybe he was never asked to learn the difference 
between a phrase and a clause, or a sentence and a 
sentence fragment. It wasn’t until he took biology, for 
example, that he learned, really, that “whenever the 
cells multiply” isn’t a definite statement about anything. 

If all of this sounds pessimistic, I must hasten to add 
a word of clarification. Most certainly our modern col- 
legians are not by any means all illiterates. In fact, it is 
the very respectable percentage of highly intelligent 
students who suffer most in their English program. 
Given an opportunity, they could profit remarkably 
from literature, and even make their contribution to it. 
It is the discipline of careful language study, the logi- 
cal, methodical study of how to express ideas accurately 
and forcefully, that they seek. Their intelligence and 
ability to grasp language are not in question. Their ma- 
turity is very frequently beyond that of the college stu- 
dent of a generation ago. 

Now, when one sits back and looks at a situation to 
which he has been alerted, his mind tends always to 
seek for the cause behind the evident effects. Why is it 
that English grammar has unobtrusively disappeared 
from our school system? General answers like “the spirit 
of the age,” “the spirit of democracy,” “the democratic 
attempt to educate everyone,” and “America’s impa- 
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tience with even the forms of good manners and cul- 
ture” may all have their value. Nor can one ignore the 
corrosive effects of radio and TV commercials based on 
the theory that sloppy syntax is snappy salesmanship. 

But there is, I think, a specific and direct cause in 
the field of language itself. For a generation there has 
been an attack by progressive educators upon tradi- 
tional or so-called “classical” grammar, and agitation for 
the use of “linguistics” in place of preceptive grammar. 
The assault and the propaganda have weakened the 
regular and systematic teaching of grammar in grade 
schools and high schools. The spirit of the age is cer- 
tainly a factor in all flight from discipline, but spe- 
cifically, this “scientific” attack upon grammar has strip- 
ped from the English teacher the authority and respect 
he once had. 


LINGUISTICS VS. GRAMMAR 


The history of this movement to substitute structural 
linguistics for grammar is interesting and important. 
When we middle-aged Americans were in grade school 
or high school, a group of linguists made some remark- 
able discoveries in the description of our language. 
Their most effective tool in this work was the analysis 
of the physical structure of a sentence rather than the 
“dictionary” meaning of a word. Now, such scientific 
work is valuable and valid. It has corrected some out- 
dated notions about the genius of language itself and 
has placed emphasis on the living speech and writing 
of modern America. It would seem to be the perfect 
scientific basis for an authoritative teaching of grammar. 

But in fact, linguistics became the enemy of tradi- 
tional grammar. These scientists had succeeded by de- 
liberately rejecting old methods of grammar study, and 
particularly by turning away from “dictionary” mean- 
ing in order to focus upon the simple physical structure 
of language. This led them to the radically false con- 
clusion that the traditional doctrine of meaning—i.e., 
that a word signifies a universal idea—lacks validity. 

Because the earliest of these scientists (Bloomfield, 
Ogden and Richards, Carnap, Korzybski) were ma- 
terialists, they made their discoveries the basis of a kind 
of philosophical attack upon universal ideas as such. 
Grammar they branded as a tool of authoritarian and 
“Latinized” ideology which had no value but tradition 
and was scientifically discredited. Linguistics, for these 
scientists, was a substitute for the whole discipline of 
grammar. It was used as a basis for the assertion that 
there is no such thing as “meaning” except in terms of 
the mere physical structure of sounds. 

Historically, this was a regrettable alliance between 
science and materialism. These scholars, perhaps be- 
cause they were scientists, sought to reduce the whole 
of language study to a rigidly physical description of 
what signs are used and in what order they occur in 
English writing. They forgot—and perhaps would never 
understand—what the poet knows about language, and 
what Chesterton, with many others, was thinking of 
when he said: 


Men assume that there is a perfect scheme of verbal 
expression for all the internal moods and meanings 
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of men. . . . There are in the soul tints more be- 
wildering, more numberless and more nameless 
than the colors of an autumn forest. . . . Fo. the 
truth is that language is not a scientific thing at all 
but wholly an artistic thing, a thing invented by 
hunters, and killers, and such artists, long before 
science was dreamed of. 

Historically, then, linguistic scholars have worked as 
scientists and written as philosophers. For that reason 
their work has been experimental and certainly not 
pedagogical. They catalog what they find. They make 
no attempt to correct or change speech habits. They 
simply record and study them. The more often a so- 
lecism like “them guys,” or “It ain’t me” is found, the 
more “right” it is to a scientist. 

Then, about 1940, educationists took over the findings 
of linguists, and confusion followed. Linguistics was 
now neither science nor pedagogy. The work of correct- 
ing and disciplining youngsters in their use of language 
was ridiculed. All preceptive grammar became mid- 
Victorian, and in its place the children were to be 
taught, as though they were trained scientists, to ob- 
serve and catalog their speaking habits. Learning better 
habits or “correcting” their usage was “dictatorial,” and 
the teacher of English in American schools who insisted 
on grammatical drill was subjected to some bitter in- 
vective, in the last decade, by fellow English teachers. 
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Actually, the educationists have created a vacuum in 
the classroom: the old grammar is no longer encour- 
aged, and no even remotely teachable variety of linguis- 
tics has been available. Only in the last few years have 
textbooks been designed to make grade-school courses 
out of linguistic research. The drive is now on to trans- 
form millions of American children (and thousands of 
teachers ) into linguists. The most recent meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English was fully 
geared (in spite of some very convincing opposition) 
for the task of replacing (not revising) grammar with 
structural linguistics, from first grade to graduate 
school. Thus yesterday's history becomes tomorrow’s 
propaganda. 


UNDERMINING THE TEACHER 


By slow experience, then, I have come to feel that 
Johnny, along with his well-advertised troubles in read- 
ing, has had some very much unpublicized trouble in 
grammar. It is this same John who has been puzzling 
university faculties with his inability to use the English 
language. He puzzles me no longer. But he does have 
my sympathy. 

His teacher, from first grade to college, likewise has 
my sympathy. Without authority, a teacher is literally 
at the mercy of students, and the authority of an Eng- 
lish teacher comes only from his knowledge of a body 
of “correct” English which he can teach to the students. 

What we are now offered in English is neither science 
nor pedagogy. The teacher must have a body of doctrine 
to teach; the scientist must have raw materials to in- 
vestigate. Can we not have both these activities in 
English? “Ainchagoin” is English, as a scientist records 
it. But can we not agree that cultivated users of our 
language say “Aren't you going?” Is it not legitimate to 
demand that students, contrary to their natural habits, 
learn to speak some kind of authorized English? 

Let us, by all means, constantly keep our best English 
modern and alive, but let us formulate it and put it into 
a preceptive form, and then teach it in every school in 
which we consider it profitable to pay an English 
teacher. It will be a shock to nobody but the profes- 
sional educationists to discover that the students are 
most willing to be “dictated to” in order to learn what 
their teachers know rather than what their playmates 
are supposed to know. 

The sorry condition of English grammar, finally, en- 
courages me to propose a simple platform designed to 
restore authority to the English class, and at the same 
time to modernize it: 

1. Separate the science of linguistics from materialistic 
philosophy, and recognize frankly that it does not and 
cannot attempt to pass judgment on the value of uni- 
versal ideas. 

2. Separate the science of linguistics from the tech- 
niques of pedagogy, and insist, once and for all, that 
some preceptive body of grammar for cultivated people 
exists and should be taught in our schools. 

3. Give all respect to the scientific discoveries of 
linguistic experts, and allow these scientists to advise 
us constantly on the changing nature of our speech. 
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Conducted by Sisters of Charity, B.V.M. 


Saint Joseph College 


WEST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 

Resident and Day Students 


CONFERS B.A. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, 


Premedical and Teacher Education Programs. 


For information, write the Registrar 














NAZARETH 
COLLEGE OF ROCHESTER 


ROCHESTER 10, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

LIBERAL ARTS—SCIENCE—EDUCATION 
Art—Music—SPEECH AND DRAMA 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL SocraL Work 
NursInc—MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


BusInEss—SPEECH CORRECTION 

















Rosary COLLEGE 


RIvER Forest, ILLINotIs 


Four Year Liberal Arts College 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 
National and International Recognition 


Confers degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Music Education 
Master of Arts in Library Science 


Junior Year of foreign study in Fribourg, Switzerland 


Degrees of Master of Arts 
Master of Music and Master of Fine Arts 
are conferred at Pius XII Institute, Florence, Italy 
For further information write 
THE DEAN, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 









































Mount St. Mary’s College 


An outstanding Catholic College for women conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet affiliated with the 
Catholic University of America. Accredited by the West- 
ern College Association, the California State Board of 
Nurse Examiners, the National League for Nursing, the 
California State Board of Education, and the National 
Association of Schools of Music. 


Mount St. Mary’s College is located on fifty-six acres 
in the Brentwood Hills in Los Angeles overlooking the 
Pacific and Hollywood. Climate is healthful and temperate. 


Two residence halls with accommodations in single 
rooms, double rooms and Suites. 


Director of Admissions, Mount St. Mary's College 
1200! Chalon Road, Los Angeles 49, California 











Dunbarton College 
of Holy Cross 


WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 
Founded 1935 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of the 
Holy Cross of 


Notre Dame, Indiana 























College of 
St. Teresa 


Winona, Minnesota 


A Catholic Liberal Arts College 


for Women 
Conducted by 


SISTERS OF SAINT FRANCIS 
CONGREGATION OF OUR LADY 
OF LOURDES 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


Early Registration is Advisable 


For full information address: 
Director of Admissions 
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ROSEMONT 
COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 





Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus | 


a | 


Courses leading to 
A.B. DEGREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine, Law. 
Teacher Training, Elementary and Secondary. 





he 


Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Universities 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 
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How I Want To Grow Old 
Ednard Anthony Connell 


vote their time to the alleged easing of the prob- 

lems of our retired men and women and their en- 
thusiastic quarterly reports of “happy adjustments” by 
people over 65. But I still say that it’s tough to get old 
in our contemporary urban civilization if a retired per- 
son must act in the manner prescribed for him by the 
new lay experts on the problems of retired workers. 

I am not speaking now of those elderly people whose 
chief need is medical and/or nursing care. I have in 
mind the relatively healthy oldsters who suddenly find 
themselves gently but firmly sent to the sociological 
sidelines because of the compulsory retirement pro- 
visions of business and industry and civil service. These 
people, bewildered because of the psychological shock 
of sudden separation from office, shop, store or factory, 
are dragooned into “Golden Age” or “Sunset” or “Leisure 
Time” clubs—virtual anterooms to cemeteries and mor- 
tuaries. They are mentally dehydrated, wrung out and 
hung up to dry before they realize exactly what is hap- 
pening to them. 


I MARVEL AT THE DEDICATED ENERGY Of those who de- 


TYRANNY OF THE CALENDAR 


Too many men and women over 65 are being de- 
prived of the chance to grow old gracefully. In effect, 
they are being told that they are starting “a new and 
totally different phase.” They are told by constant impli- 
cation that there is no organic continuity to the life 
process, whereby youth shades into the vigor of young 
manhood and womanhood, then gently into middle age 
and quietly into the terminal years. They have been 
made acutely and violently aware that once they attain 
their 65th birthday they are placed in a unique classifi- 
cation. They are told that they are terribly and poign- 
antly different from men and women under 65. Their 
plight is like that of the teen-agers, who, by mere 
chronology, have been made fiercely aware of their 
“separation” from the mainstream of society—so that 
they hysterically and neurotically strain to act as unique- 
ly as they have been led to believe their amazing age 
category demands. 

It is a biological fact that all human beings do not 
deteriorate physically at the same rate. Every competent 
physician knows that a 65-year-old man or woman may 





Mr. ConnELL, who by day is Superintendent of Parks in 
Stamford, Conn., by night studies our larger social prob- 
lems. His words may enrage some social workers. 
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have a 42-year-old heart or 31-year-old legs or 87-year- 
old eyes. 

I am inclined to believe that those who live en- 
thusiastically and productively beyond the 65-year dead- 
line are precisely those who simply refuse to accept the 
solemn social edict that at 65 one automatically under- 
goes physiological and intellectual transformation; that 
no person is exempt; that these changes, like the rain, 
descend alike on the just and the unjust, on the Demo- 
crat and Republican, the garage mechanic and the tree 
surgeon; that they are all henceforth irrevocably marked 
with the physical and mental signs of the sunset group. 


MENACE OF THE HERDERS 


I am in the profession of park administration. It is my 
job to provide areas for outdoor recreation and relaxa- 
tion and contemplation. Every park administrator is 
harassed beyond human endurance by the Groupists 
who believe that it is antisocial and even antihuman for 
any person to seek leisure-time relaxation by himself 
or with a kindred soul without the expert and constant 
nudging guidance of “group-work experts.” The Group- 
ists are highly conscious of time and birthdays and 
years, retirement dates and mortality tables. Their 
hobby is amateur geriatrics. The park administrator has 
had the Groupists to contend with in the field of Youth; 
but fighting off the Groupists with their new-found 
clients, the over-65 people, will, I confidently predict, 
drive thousands of distraught park administrators out of 
this field into politics or semantics or insurance selling. 

The conscientious park administrator, anxious to de- 
sign and create attractive outdoor areas where people 
of all ages may feel at ease, cannot possibly meet the 
insatiable demands for specialized “group areas” for the 
exclusive use of a) pre-school tots; b) Brownies and 
Cub Scouts; c) early teen-agers; d) late teen-agers; e) 
Young Republicans and Young Democrats; f) middle- 
agers and g) golden-agers. 

What, then, is the truth about aging? The truth is, of 
course, that growing old does stiffen the limbs, dim the 
eyes, lame the back and bring an assortment of aches 
and pains. These can make life completely and thor- 
oughly unpleasant, if one’s entire outlook on existence— 
or what the Germans call Weltanschauung—is based on 
the states of “feeling good” or “feeling lousy.” However, 
we in the park business do not subscribe to the belief 
that there is no room in our kind of work for the man 
over 65. 
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(GEORGETOWN 
UNIVERSITY 


FOUNDED 1789 i 








COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Degrees offered: AB, BS, BS in Social Sciences 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Degrees offered: MA, MS, MSFS, PhD 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
Degree offered: MD 


LAW CENTER 
Degrees offered: LLB, LLM, MPL, LCD, SJD 


SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY 
Degree offered: DDS 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Degree offered: BS in Nursing 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
Degree offered: BS in Foreign Service 


Institute of Languages and Linguistics 
Degrees offered: BS and MS in Languages and in Linguistics 


School of Business Administration 
Degree offered: BS in Business and Public Administration 


SUMMER SESSION 

Degree credits offered 

Address inquiries to 
Registrar of School Concerned 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
Washington 7, D. C. 






































Despite all the various mechanical contrivances in the 
horticultural and landscape fields, there are a great 
many jobs that can be done best only by older men—or- 
dinary grading, for instance. For some reason or other it 
is chiefly the older men who seem to have the infinite 
patience to produce the finished lawn grade. Chores 
such as grading and seeding, cultivating and planting 
are irritating and dull to present-day younger men, even 
those in their fifties. And there are scores of other occu- 
pations—upholstering, linoleum laying, intricate inside 
painting and decorating, furniture refinishing, green- 
house work and boat building—which offer opportuni- 
ties for men who are not disturbed by tasks demanding 
the slow and thorough approach. All my important 
gardening projects in the Stamford Park Department 
are turned over to men like 71-year-old Mike Krupnik 
or 68-year-old Mike D’Aquila. 

As I spoke to the local Leisure Time Club last year, I 
winced when I saw the general physical sharpness and 
good health of the audience. And I thought I detected 
an expression of complete frustration on the faces of 
many of the men who gather once a week to listen to 
some speaker dilate on the glories of retirement and for 
the remainder of the week drift aimlessly from checker 
game to movies to sidewalk superintending. 

It is obvious, of course, that after retirement there is 
a sudden realization by the retired worker that possibly 
there is no place for him in the ordinary productive 
scheme of things. He certainly realizes that the organiza- 
tion which retired him cannot have a pressing need for 
his contribution. What he may not realize, unfortunate- 
ly, is that his organization and countless others have 
practically been forced into adopting the compulsory- 
retirement-at-65-years rule by the actuarial staffs of in- 
surance companies. His temporary depression might 
well pass away if it were not nurtured by the soft talk 
and unctuous palavering of social-science dabblers who 
swarm around him to convince him that his retirement 
was not merely an economic or budgetary maneuver 
but was actually based on a scientific determination 
that he had reached the end of his usefulness. 

My advice to the man being forcibly retired from his 
job at 65 is to shun the Leisure Time and Sunset clubs 
like the plague and to set about getting some kind of 
employment, even though he can find only a job con- 
siderably lower in the prestige class than the one from 
which he was forcibly ejected. There are still accounts 
to be kept on a part-time basis, fences to be painted, 
sales to be made and coffee to be brewed in lunch 
wagons. Let him politely decline the retirement testi- 
monial dinner and the weepy-eyed speeches. Let him 
keep in mind the fact that there are no statistics or facts 
to prove that there is any marked lessening of wisdom 
or judgment or imagination after 65. 

If the retired worker in good physical condition 
doesn’t find a job right away, he should keep on trying. 
He may get boiling mad when he has been turned down 
time after time. But even that boiling-mad feeling is far 
better for him than sitting supinely in a rocking chair 
in some Leisure Time club while nice ladies pour tea 
and serve cookies—a truly poisonous diet. 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE 






Manhattan 
Em College 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR MEN 


Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian Schools 


Location: Suburban Riverdale at 242nd St., 
northern end of New York City 

RESIDENT STUDENTS: Modern facilities on friendly, attractive 
campus 

Day StuvEnts: Adjacent to all transportation and Parkways 
Exit 10 Deegan Blvd., off the Thruway (240th St.) 
Exit 14 Henry Hudson Parkway 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: 
Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science (Pre-Medical, Pre-Dental, 
Pre-Law, Math-Science Teaching ) 
Bachelor of Science (Teacher training in Physical 
Education, Social Science ) 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
Bachelor of Business Administration 
(Day and Evening Sessions) 
Accounting, Marketing, Labor-Management, Economics 
Industrial Relations Program (Evening Session ) 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING: 


Bachelor of Electrical Engineering 
Bachelor of Chemical Engineering 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering 


AIR FORCE ROTC ON CAMPUS: 


For further information write; Director of Admissions, Box J 


Riverdale, New York 71, N. Y. 
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Mount Mary 
College 


—~ 


FULLY accredited Day and Resident 
Liberal Arts College Dedicated to the 
Christian Formation of Young Women 
through: 


ie Spiritual Growth 

® Intellectual Development 
© Professional Training 

® Cultural Advancement 


Conducted by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame 


Preparation for Professional Schools and 
Direct Training for Careers 


For Further Information Address 
The Director of Admissions 
2900 North Menomonee River Parkway 
Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 














Emmanuel 


College 


BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 


First Catholic College for women in New England 
Conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 
Resident and Day Students 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


For particulars Address the Registrar 























The Fiftieth Y ear of 


D’YOUVILLE 
COLLEGE 


1908 1958 
Conducted by the 
Grey Nuns of the Sacred Heart 


A fully accredited four year liberal arts 
college granting B.A., B.S., B.S. in Educa- 
tion and B.S. in Nursing degrees. 


For information contact The Registrar, 
D’Youville College, Buffalo 1, New York. 





























Passiontide 1n Germany 


Deutschfreundlich 


cannot help thinking that every group in Ger- 

many has its own Passion to endure and that the 
nation, despite its outward prosperity, has yet far to 
travel on its way of the Cross, It is a dozen years now 
since the first Easter after liberation, yet one beholds 
in the faces and moods of Western Germany a thousand 
scars of humiliations which generations still to be born 
must remember and endure. For Germany, though 
legally independent, is a nation divided in two, a coun- 
try torn asunder and huddled between two giants, both 
of whom have troops on her soil. 

West Germany, however, bears its fate with quiet 
resignation and even, here and there, with some of that 
outspoken gratitude for America and its allies which 
Italians so frequently and spontaneously express. Ger- 
many’s incredible industry, which is its abiding strength, 
has made it the mightiest industrial power in Europe. 


A PASSIONTIDE COMES TO A CLOSE with Easter, one 


THEIR STATION KEEPING 


The historic debate on Germany’s role in Nato, which 
was conducted at Bonn just as Passiontide opened, 
shows the deep conflict in Germany’s soul: why should 
Europe’s strongest industrial nation not be able to make 
its own foreign policy? The accidents of geography, 
however, must decide the question; and if there is some 
resentment at the ubiquitous presence of Americans, the 
fact that every fifth West German citizen—10 million 
out of 52 million—is a refugee from Communist lands 
is a sober reminder that the shield of Nato is the one 
protection against the tyranny from which thousands 
are still escaping every month. 

One thinks of the women faithful to Christ at the 
Cross when one beholds the suffering that the women 
of Germany must endure because of the madness of 
1939-45. Everywhere—in the shops and in the libraries— 
one meets widows without children, or some of the 
hundreds of thousands of unmarried women now in 
their thirties whose fiancés were lost in the war, or the 
countless old women whose husbands and sons were 
killed in that holocaust. 

The Passion has been a part of German life ever since 
Passion Sunday, 1937, when Pius XI’s encyclical Mit 
Brennender Sorge (“With Burning Anxiety”) was or- 
dered to be read in all the churches of Germany. In that 





DEUTSCHFREUNDLICH is the pen name of an American 
Jesuit studying abroad. He writes from Bonn. 
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powerfully moving document the Holy Father re- 
pudiated the racial theories of the Nazis, as Cardinal 
Faulhaber had done before him in his famous series of 
sermons in Munich at Christmas of 1933. The Pontiff 
also denounced the open violations of the Concordat 
concluded with the Vatican by Hitler in 1933, and urged 
the German people to be brave in the face of a tyranny 
which was violating more and more every day the re- 
ligious conscience of the German people. 


PROBLEMS FROM DISPERSION 


For the churchmen of Germany the emergence of a 
new nation after the war with a population 49 per cent 
Catholic and 51 per cent Protestant presented new and 
difficult problems. The influx of vast numbers of refugees 
from Eastern Europe changed the religious geography 
and sociology of Germany. Bavaria, for example, tradi- 
tionally Catholic, is now about one-third Protestant. 
Elsewhere, traditionally Protestant regions now have 
substantial Catholic populations for whom a priest and 
a church must be supplied. 

There is also the difficult problem of trying to supply 
priests for Eastern Germany with its 12 million souls. 
Since no priest ordained in West Germany can ordi- 
narily take a parish in East Germany, a new seminary 
in East Germany has been opened. But vocations are 
few, with the result that there are areas of East Ger- 
many with scattered colonies of Catholics where no 
priest at all is available. 

The place of religion in education is a difficult one 
in Germany—as it seems to be, to some extent, in virtual- 
ly every nation. In 1933, 83 per cent of all German 
children attended confessional schools: that is, Catholic 
and Protestant children went to schools where they 
would have only teachers of their own faith and would 
receive instruction in their religion at every level of 
their schooling. The Concordat provided in article 23 
that the confessional schools would be guaranteed by 
Hitler’s Government. The establishment of new schools 
of a confessional nature was also secured in the Con- 
cordat, as was the practice of teaching religion in 
“primary, vocational, secondary and higher schools.” 

The Nazi regime covertly and openly made war 
against the confessional schools. After the plebiscite 
which brought the overwhelmingly Catholic Saar back 
to Germany, there began an all-out attack on the Cath- 
olic and other denominational schools. Catholic con- 
fessional schools had numbered 15,256 in 1981 but were 
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only 9,639 in 1938, The war brought a turther decline, 
since the Nazis promoted the German community 
school. During 1944-45 virtually all schools in Germany 
were closed, as the national economy collapsed before 
the onslaught of the Allied armies. 

After Germany’s surrender, the occupying forces (ex- 
cept Russia) took plebiscites on the question of reinsti- 
tuting the confessional school. The people voted over- 
whelmingly for their continuance—especially in Bavaria; 
although in 1937, in the midst of a campaign by Hitler 
against denominational schools, only four per cent of 
the people of Bavaria had dared to vote in favor of the 
confessional school. 


FUTURE OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Since a decision of the highest court of Germany on 
March 26, 1957, upheld the 1933 Concordat as a part of 
basic German law, the confessional schools are guar- 
anteed. But the Concordat does not touch the question 
of private schools. Such schools are very rare in Ger- 
many; there is no national law providing for financial 
assistance to these schools, and whatever they receive 
by way of aid must be arranged with the local authori- 
ties of the nine Lander or states, The small number of 
private schools in Germany is the more remarkable in 
view of the clear statement on parental rights in Article 
120 of the Weimar Constitution: “Education is the 
supreme duty and natural right of parents, over whose 
activities the state exercises supervision.” 

It is hard to estimate the effectiveness of the con- 
fessional or denominational school. If church attendance 
on Sunday is any norm, the quality of religious instruc- 
tion received by pupils in the confessional school is open 
to question. Attendance at Sunday Mass is not at all im- 
pressive, the figure in some cities running as low as 20 
per cent of the faithful. Church support is similarly not 
overwhelming; the fact, however, that the state collects 
a Church tax from every believer would apparently dis- 
courage voluntary giving. The large number of Catholic 
churches which the state owns and maintains is another 
factor inhibiting contributions. 

There is no Catholic university in Germany, though 
some of the twenty state universities have faculties of 
theology. It seems certain that there would be no state 
aid for a Catholic university; and in the absence of such 
aid, everyone in Germany seems to conclude that a 
Catholic university is simply out of the question. 

One wonders, however, whether the lack of young 
Catholic authors and literary critics will be remedied 
until there is an intellectual center where such persons 
can receive formation and share their enthusiasms. 
There is apparently no such stimulus in the secular and 
sometimes antireligious atmosphere of Germany’s state- 
controlled and overcrowded universities. The absence 
of Catholic intellectuals is not peculiarly an American 
problem! It seems to be but another of the ways in 
which German Catholics must share in the Passion—a 
Passion that is the result of all the evil things that have 
happened to them from the time of Nietzsche to that of 


Hitler. 
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OFFERED FOR THE FIRST TIME 
TO MEN AND WOMEN, 
RELIGIOUS AND LAY 


THE GRADUATE PROGRAM IN 


Thomistic 
Theology 


conducted by 


The Dominican Fathers 


at 


SAINT XAVIER COLLEGE 


103rd and Central Park Avenue 
Chicago 43, IIlinois 


ELEVENTH SUMMER SESSION 
June 23 to August 1, 1958 


The five-summer graduate program leading to 
a Master of Arts degree aims at deepening 
theological ideas and ordering them scientifi- 
cally according to the mind of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, to develop a more perfect posses- 
sion of the highest human wisdom—sacred 
theology. 


Limited accommodations for resident students. 
For information and brochure write to: 


The Reverend Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


St. Rose Priory 
Dubuque, Iowa 


OR 


Director of the Summer Session 
SAINT XAVIER COLLEGE 
Chicago 43, Illinois 
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——Our Mousepiece 


Uncle Sandy MacTavish Mouse 
was sometimes a bit of a prob- 
lem. Every Scots mouse family, 
like every Irish mouse family, 
is cursed (or blessed) with a 
ne’er-do-well bachelor uncle, 
who, to say the least, has too 
much influence on the children. 
He says such outlandish things 
and tells such tall tales that the 
children will hardly watch TV 

| when he is in the house. 
Four-Year Course Leading to B.A. and B.S. Degree At times, Father Mouse would have to pound 
his paw on the dinner table and remonstrate: 
Music—Business Administration—Home Economics | “Whisht, Sandy, there’s the bairns.” 

| Uncle Sandy would wink at his sister-in-law, 
Teacher Training for Elementary and Secondary Schools look round sad-faced at the children, and then 
FULLY ACCREDITED | turn to his brother: “Ah, but as a younger brother 
of our family, you wouldn’t remember what our 
good father used to say, God rest him.” (The Mac- 
| Tavishes were of good Brown stock from Ayr- 
| 


GEORGIAN COURT 
COLLEGE LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY | 


A Liberal Arts College for Women 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF MERCY 





Liberal Arts—Fine Arts—Science 








Academy of 


shire. ) 
° . | This particular occasion at Sunday dinner, Uncle 
Mou nt Saint Vincent | Sandy was telling them all what a literary family 
they sprang from in Scotland. And noble, too! Of 
See eneee eer ee course (here Uncle Sandy affected his Scots burr, 
Conducted By The Sisters of Charity to the annoyance of his brother ), the MacTavishes 
Private Boarding and Day School For Girls were sometimes a bit outside the law. Bruce Mac- 
Tavish had once been a banished mouse, and more 
GRADES 9 TO 12 _ | than one MacTavish had done a bit of thieving. 


This Academy, founded in 1847, is one of the pioneer “Poor beasties, sighed Uncle Sandy, “they had 


institutions in the East for the education of Catholic to live.” 

we It is an by apap a ae school, The ancient family hall, Sandy told the enrap- 
offering in addition, a general course, art, music, : ‘ 

home economics, dramatics, and riding. The beautiful tured children, was built of stubble and had taken 
location of the school at Tuxedo Park, only one hour generations of weary nibbling to build. But they 
from New York City, offers every real advantage of a had become well-established in their part of the 





great metropolis together with the beauty, freedom, 
and healthfulness of country life. 


CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST 


world, and the annual coming of bleak December 
winds, snell and keen though they were, meant 
little to the MacTavish and his own. The Mac- 
Tavish lasses always married well (as you girls 


TRAINING TOMORROW’S LEADERS | shall one day marry, Uncle Sandy told his bright- 
for COMMUNITY and NATION | eyed nieces ) and the MacTavish men made names 


for themselves in every walk of life. More than 

















Outstanding Service to American Education one had bled with Wallace, and there were Mac- 
for 140 years Tavishes in the Crimean War against the Cats. 
gi Arts @ oa e Law e Medicine “But, Uncle Sandy,” squeaked one little nephew, 
entistry © Nursing © Social Work — “if we MacTavish were so well-pawed in Scot- 
Health and Hospital Services @ Aviation e Engineering hail ler dtd aut” 
Philosophy e@ Writing e@ Government e@ Dramatics and, why did we ever leave: 
Graduate Studies @ Geophysics @ many other fields Uncle Sandy sighed and looked down at his 
Write for Particulars plate. His “r’s” began to burr sorrowfully: “A cer-r- 
tain pheesical catastr-rophe beyond the contr-rol 
S Al NT LOU | S of mice made it impossible for the MacTavish.” 
“But,” he continued brightly, “we were a liter’ry 


family. The ruin of our housie you can read for 


U N IVERSITY yourselfs in any book. As your great, great grand- 


uncle Rabbie summed it up: 
Saint Louis, Missouri The best laid schemes of men and mice 


FOUNDED 1818 Gang aft a-gley.” WW eG: 
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Fontbonne College 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Conducted by 
The Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 


. . . also courses leading to careers in teaching, home 
economics, music therapy, art, medical technology, 
speech, physical education, social work, business, and 
early childhood education. 


Individually accredited by 
North Central Association 


For snformation address DEAN OF STUDIES 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis 5, Missouri 








College of St. Teresa 


Kansas City, Missouri 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science in Nursing. State Teacher’s 
Certificate on Elementary and Secondary 
Levels. 


FuLLy ACCREDITED 


conducted by 
The Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 











St. Joseph’s College 


for Women 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Fully Accredited 
Four Year Liberal Arts College 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


DAY STUDENTS 


For further information write: The Registrar, 
St. Joseph’s College for Women, 245 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. Phone: MAin 2-4696 








The Archbishop Cushing 
College 


GREATER BOSTON 


Liberal Arts college for women conducted by 
the Sisters of the Holy Cross of Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 

Four-year programs leading to the Bachelor of 
Arts degree. 

Two-year terminal programs leading to the 
Associate in Arts degree in Liberal Arts, Busi- 
ness Secretarial Science, Medical Secretarial 
Science. 


Address: The Director of Admissions, The 
Archbishop Cushing College, Fisher Hill, Brook- 
line 46, Massachusetts. 
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Viterbo College 


La CrossE, WISCONSIN 


College for Women conducted by the 
Franciscan Sisters of Perpetual Adoration 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Offers B.A. and B.S. degrees with majors in 
art, biology, chemistry, education, English, 
history, home economics, Latin, music, soci- 
ology, medical technology 


For information write The Registrar, Viterbo 
College, 815 South Ninth Street, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, Residence facilities in the new 
Marian Hall 
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Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, New York 


Fully Accredited 
Catholic Liberal Arts College 
for Women 
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State of the Question 





MOTHERS-OF-THE-YEAR: BACK TO “MYOPIC NOSTALGIA” 


The incisive and witty writing of Katharine M. Byrne, Chicago 
mother and housewife, never fails to provoke to laughter or dis- 
agreement. Her most recent article, “Myopic Nostalgia,” had the 
latter effect on Richard A. Dowd. Despite Mr. Dowd’s strictures, 
we cast our vote—along with those of the Byrne family—for Mrs. 
Byrne as a candidate for the 1958 Mother-of-the-Year Award. 


To THE Eprror: Nothing is more infu- 
riating to the average man (beg pardon, 
the average reading man) than to find 
an article such as Katharine M. Byrne’s 
“Myopic Nostalgia” printed in an other- 
wise excellent journal of opinion (AM. 
2/22). To let such hash go unfried, 
such hyperbole go unanswered, such a 
deliberate affront to women go unop- 
posed, would mark a man with a white 
feather. 

Not willing to wear any man’s (par- 
don again, any woman’s) feather, I sally 
forth, to wit: 

1. Mrs. Byrne (an Egghead and Par- 
ent, the editor's note informs us) 
dvesn’t answer the first question she 
puts: 

Whatever became of those old- 

fashioned mothers, the ladies who 

took care of their children, cooked 
and sewed, and kept their houses 
clean and their mouths shut? 

2. She uses the technique commonly 
known as “poisoning the well” by refer- 
ring to the questioner as moving “back 
out of the line of fire, the glazed look 
behind his bifocals an unmistakable 
symptom for «!] to see.” 

Oh, the cynicism in that phrase, the 
deliberate image-building, the crass use 
ot uncomplimentary nouns and adjec- 
tives, all evocative of senility. Note how 
sae implies he’s a coward: moving “back 
out of the line of fire.” Note the adjec- 
tive one associates with the less-than- 
able-minded—“glazed.” Note that the 
questioner wears bifocals; he’s an an- 
cient all right. And of course the man is 
sick. Only the sick have symptoms. 

All this, mind you, within the first 
paragraph. 

I, who have been taught at my moth- 
er’s aproned knee to respect women and 
revere mothers, am shocked at Mrs. 
Byrne. Which way blows the wind in 
Chicago? What drafty corner has frozen 
this dear mother’s heart that she can 
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attack a former generation with such 
venom? I see Mrs. Byrne now (in mind’s 
eye) waving high her “No-Momism 
Here” banner. Unfurled by the lusty 
wind blowing in from the lake, it is 
whipped about her pen (pardon the 
mixed metaphor), which she has lifted 
“to joust with those who reminisce.” 





In a day of problems of Church and 
State; whether a Catholic can be Presi- 
dent; missiles; monsters at the helm of 
foreign governments; brush-fire wars; 
revolutions and the disappearance of the 
five-cent cigar—why pick on us happy 
nostalgics? 

Grow old along with me! 


The best is yet to be 
The last of life for which the first 


was made. 
So sings the poet in fond anticipation of 
Nostalgia. 

Where are the snows of yesteryear? 
So sings the poet in appreciation of 
Nostalgia. 

We are the music makers, 

We are the dreamers of dreams 
So sings the poet in the full flush of 
Nostalgia. 

I love my “old-fashioned” mother. I 
love my old-fashioned mother’s old- 
fashioned mother . . . though she be in 
her grave. I thrill to the stories of her 





youth (my mother’s) with cable cars and 
trolley cars and “ring me up” telephones. 
Those were the days (Drop that pen, 
Mrs. Byrne, and pick up your cooky 
cutter) ! 

When you came home from school, 
mother was there where she belonged. 
Not out clubbing “with the girls.” Not 
chairing the school drive. Not out to a 
movie. She was home. Home, where she 
soothed the wrinkled brow of school 
care. Home, where she baked those 
foods now brought around by enamel 
trucks which advertise “Just like mother 
used to make.” (And why do they ad- 
vertise “Just like mother used to make?” 
Because mother doesn’t even know how 
to roll dough any more. Her dough is 
machine-mixed, machine-tested, with a 
seal of approval of a bunch of people 
lve never met. I don’t even know if they 
like the same kinds of food I do. I don’t 
care either. ) 

Ah, Mrs. Byrne, why should you, a 
mother, attack the very idea of mother- 
hood carried by those who can only 
remember? It it too much of a burden 
to carry? Is the efficient housewife of 
the past such an unreachable goal that 
you would discredit not only the idea 
but even the gentle, soothing nostalgia 
that has enthroned her in so many 
hearts? 

Do you raise the pen, Mrs. Byrne, 
because you fear the cooky cutter? Is 
that why you never tell us what became 
of those old-fashioned mothers? Why 
not be honest about it? Let down your 
hair (or has fashion cut it so short it 
can’t be let down at all?). 

A victim of your own pen, Mrs. Byrne, 
you have raised it to “joust with those 
who reminisce” and stabbed it into your 
own generation. 

Until your article appeared, I'd al- 
ways thought modern women wanted to 
be respected as were their models of 
the past. I saw the modern sack-clothed 
beauty looking for ashes; ready (I 
thought) to do her penance for the omis- 
sions of the present. I see my contempo- 
raries look with awe at “mother’s budget 
book.” Swapping aprons for leotards and 
cooky cutters for pens, the modern wo- 
man marches ahead. Where? 

I'll tell you where. Mrs. Byrne. I'll 
tell you what happened to those “old- 
fashioned mothers,” too. 

Modern woman is marching down the 
primrose path to oblivion, cocktail glass 
in one hand and appointment book in 
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BOOKS TO 
FILL A NEED 


CRUCIAL PROBLEMS 
OF 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


by Canon D. J. B. Hawkins 


"Might be used as a background for 
a course in epistemology. Excellent 
discussion of the role common sense 
plays in a sound philosophy. . . . The 
chapter on Marx and Engels is one 
that is especially important for a stu- 


dent." NCEA Bulletin 150 pp. $3.00 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHY 


by Russell Coleburt 


. a happy blend of history and 
philosophy and encourages the read- 
er to think through some of the vital 
problems of human existence with the 
great philosophers." Rev. W. Charles 
Heiser, S.J., Library Journal 256 pp. 
$4.00 


WORLD CRISIS 
AND THE CATHOLIC 


Konrad Adenauer, Christopher Daw- 
son, George Meany, Karl Stern, John 
Wu and fifteen other distinguished 
lay leaders speak of the modern world 
to the modern world from perspec- 
tives of Christian humanism. Indispen- 
sable reading for the college student 
—and his professors. 224 pp. $3.00 


Write for free catalog of 
other Sheed & Ward titles in 
theology and philosophy. 


Education Department 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 
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another. And you, Mrs. Byrne, have 
joined their ranks with your “Myopic 
Nostalgia.” 

Patrick Henry raised his voice in that 
famous hall in Virginia with the mighty 
words: “I know of no other way of 
judging of the future but by the past.” 
But you'll have none of it. Down with 
Patrick Henry. Down with cooky cut- 
ters. Down with dishwater and aprons. 
Arise, women of the world, you have 
nothing to lose but the love of every 
man who had a cooky-cutting, aproned 
mother. 

And those “old-fashioned mothers” 
you were wondering about. Where are 
they? I'll tell you where they are. 
They're over here with us men, praying, 
pleading, hoping the world will see 
their like again. RicHarp A. Dowp 





To THE Eprror: I read in a recent issue 
of the American Scholar—I held the 
magazine in one hand and stirred the 
spaghetti sauce with the other—an essay 
by Joseph Wood Krutch which makes 
a plea for the position of moderates. He 
points out that in the nervous day in 
which we live, if one objects to what 
he considers to be the excesses of an- 
other man’s point of view, he is im- 
mediately accused of holding the op- 
posite position. Thus, if you decry the 
politics of the Far Right, you are ac- 
cused of advancing the cause of the 
Communists. In the same way, if you 
should suggest that education might be 
more than the dry crumbs of rote learn- 
ing—what are you, a Progressive Edu- 
cationist? What-do-you-want-to-do, let- 
the-kids-run-the-school? 

This seems to be the kind of thing 
we have run into with Mr. Dowd. Be- 
cause the maternal ancestors recalled in 
my account do not coincide with Mr. 
Dowd’s remembrances of his, I (or the 
“Modern Mother” for whom I stand as 
whipping girl) am accused, through a 
remarkable set of verbal extrapolations, 














OF LASTING 
IMPORTANCE 


PATTERNS IN 
COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION 


by Mircea Eliade 


An essential book for the student of 
religion, an illuminating work for the 
student of literature, a reliable guide 
for the general reader who wants to 
learn more about the fascinating 
world of myth and symbol at the 
center of mankind's religious experi- 
ence. 512 pp. Double Index $6.50 


THE SPLENDOR 
OF THE CHURCH 


by Henri de Lubac, S.J. 


“Compacted of exceptional insight, 
wisdom and erudition, it is a little 
compendium of sacred theology in 
which every sentence is a meditation.” 
Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J., in America 

$3.50 


THE DYNAMICS 
OF 
WORLD HISTORY 


by Christopher Dawson 
(edited by John J. Mulloy) 


"Christopher Dawson is, perhaps, the 
most thoughtful, stimulating and sug- 
gestive historian of the Catholic faith 
who in this century has devoted him- 
self to the general history of civiliza- 
tion. He is more down to earth and 
convincing than Spengler or Toynbee." 
Harry Elmer Barnes in The Ameri- 
can Historical Review 489 pp. 

$6.00 


Write for free catalog of 
other Sheed & Ward titles in 
theology and philosophy. 


Education Department 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 
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ANNOUNCING 


| THE McGRAW-HILL 
| CATHOLIC SERIES 
| IN EDUCATION 


Under the consulting editorship of 
BERNARD J. KOHLBRENNER 


| Department of Education 
University of Notre Dame 


This Series seeks to develop a superior group of basic textbooks in each 
of the fundamental courses in teacher preparation, at both elementary 
and secondary levels, as well as works of a more specialized nature. 
Each volume will be written by an authority who will take account 
of contemporary research and the best of current thinking with respect 
to both public and private schools. These books are intended primarily 
for use in Catholic colleges and universities as well as other institu- 
tions looking for a Christian point of view. Education for American 
Democracy, described below, will be followed by textbooks in such 
subjects as: Educational Psychology, Principles of Elementary Edu- 
cation, Catholic School Administration and Philosophy of Education. 





The First Book in the Series ... 





EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


An Introduction to American Education 


By EDWARD J. POWER 





Associate Professor of Education, University of Detroit 


Ready for Fall Classes— 








This outstanding new introductory education text surveys the history, 
philosophy, and organization of American public and private schools, 
and includes material on Catholic schools and colleges not found in 
other introductory texts. 


The book begins with a general discussion of the meaning of democracy 
and education. It then discusses the distinctive features of education 
in the U. S., explaining organization and administration on local, state, 
| and federal levels of government. Three separate chapters treat 
elementary, secondary, and higher education, evaluating the functions 
of the curriculum and guidance and the contribution of each to the 
educational program. The final chapters deal with special problems 
and issues in education today, including the education of the gifted, 
superior, and slow-learning child; religion in American education; 
and relevant decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court. 


An Instructor’s Manual will be available free to teachers using the text. 





° Send for a copy on approval * 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


| Be 














330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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of many things. Of “attacking a former 
generation with venom,” “waving a No- 
Momism banner,” “attacking the very 
idea of motherhood,” “fearing the cooky 
cutter,” and finally, of “marching down 
the primrose path to oblivion, cocktail 
glass in one hand and appointment book 
in another.” And even worse, “wearing 
a leotard.” 

Now, while the paper cools off, “Let 
us,” in the words of my old friend Mor- 
timer Adler, “return to the text.” 

“Myopic Nostalgia” is concerned with 
several types of rememberers, all of 
whom have this in common: “their 
reminiscences are selective and expur- 
gated, with all the rough edges re- 
moved.” There is the man who remem- 
bers a highly idealized childhood, tail- 
ored to suit his present purpose, which 
is to view with alarm the stultified, over- 
protected and underambitioned way of 
life he likes to think is the invariable 
lot of today’s children. There is the Old 
Settler looking back to the Periclean Age 
in the Old Neighborhood. There is the 
educator who thinks that because we 
“really taught grammar in those days,” 
everybody learned it. 

But so far as Mr. Dowd is concerned 
there is only one person in the essay, 
the myopic nostalgic whose mother- 
stereotype is “damp with dishwater or 
sticky with cooky-dough, and whose 
characteristic gesture is wiping her 
hands on her apron.” This memory- 
picture is one which is evidently recalled 
with affection by Mr. Dowd. And well 
it may be. 

I have simply suggested, having a 
right, even as Mr. Dowd, to my own 
recollections, that 


there is a suspicion, based on a 

number of cases, that this type was 

not universal, even in the olden 

days of happy memory. 
In proof thereof, having as much right 
to my grandmother as Mr. Dowd has 
to his, I offered another memory-picture, 
that of a woman who mothered six 
children and is lovingly enshrined in 
their memory for qualities and aptitudes 
other than cooky-cutting. 

Actually, it is very possible that Mr. 
Dowd is selling short his own maternal 
line. His own grandmother may have 
felt very strongly about William Jen- 
nings Bryan, or the partition of Ireland, 
or the Populist movement, or the fate 
of the Alsatians, the Dreyfus case or 
Disraeli’s foreign policy. She may have 
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prayed, and wondered, and thought, 
and read a great deal about the kind of 
world she wanted her children to grow 
up in. 

It is possible, I hope, for a respectable 
mother in any generation to range far 
and wide out in the world of ideas, al- 
though her life may be bounded for 
many years by her mailbox and trash 
barrels. 

Mr. Dowd’s mother stayed home. His 
grandmother stayed home. I’m here, too, 
Mr. Dowd. I was fudge-frosting a birth- 
day cake for my seven-year-old’s birth- 
day party when the mailman brought 
your diatribe to my door. 

And now, may I thank you for one 
positive and useful suggestion? Next 
week’s Cub Scout project: a cooky cut- 
ter. KATHARINE M. ByRNE 
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A New World History Textbook 
for the Catholic High School 


MAN AND HIS HISTORY: World History and Western 
Civilization by Ross J. S. Hoffman, Ph.D., Gaetano Vin- 
citorio, Ph.D., Morrison Swift, M.A. 


This all-new textbook traces chronologically and in clear, 
lively language the history of Western civilization. MAN AND 
HIS HISTORY accents that civilization which alone has a world 
history—the civilization whose roots go back to Rome, Athens, and 
Jerusalem. Other civilizations are described as Western civilization 
reached out to learn of them. 

MAN AND HIS HISTORY will satisfy the natural curiosity 
of the student, will verify all human experience for him, give 
deeper meaning to his own ideas and actions, and will help him 
to become aware of the reality and activity of Divine Providence 
in the affairs of man. 

MAN AND HIS HISTORY is profusely illustrated in color, 
with 73 maps, over three hundred photographs, and numerous 
two-color sketches. Appendices include: list of popes, genealogical 
tables, glossary, and index. 

768 pages. List price $4.96. School price $3.72 


For your classroom order or for an examination copy, write: 


THE CATHOLIC TEXTBOOK DIVISION 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 

575 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 
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The Wagner Housing Act 
JESUIT STUDIES 
by Timothy L. McDonnell, S.J. 


This is a study of the evolution of a plan 
for social reform from its genesis to its 
enactment as a federal law. Hitherto unpub- 
lished materials from the White House files 
of President Roosevelt, the office files of 
Senator Robert F. Wagner and of various 
agencies of the Federal Government and 
pressure groups, correlated’ with factual 
data supplied in interviews with the experts 
who drafted the legislation, bring to light 
a new viewpoint of the New Deal philos- 
ophy and manifest the tactics and the art 
of politics. The account of the struggle 
within the administration to control the 
development of a public-housing policy, a 
multimillion dollar financial plan, and a new 
agency of the Federal Government brings 
to the pages of this book the words and 
deeds of many colorful leaders of the New 
Deal, especially Roosevelt, Wagner, Ickes, 
and Morgenthau. 


Cloth, x + 470 pages. 
$4.00 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 
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Lights Along the Way for Seekers of Wisdom 


PHILADELPHIA GENTLEMEN: 
The Making of a National Upper Class 
By E. Digby Blatzell. Free Press. 440p. $5.75 


“Loyal and ethnocentric Texans, Cali- 
fornians, Jews, Catholics or upper-class 
members may be better Americans, and 


even better world citizens, than isolated 
“ex-culturated’ individuals who ‘ratiou- 
ally’ see in all such parochial loyalties 
nothing but anachronistic tribalism or 
snobbery” (p. 62). At first this may 
appear a startling thesis which Prof. 
E. Digby Blatzell has proposed in his 
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New books that bring alive 
the role and meaning 


of the Church... 


| 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON | 


CENSORSHIP 


HAROLD C. GARDINER, S.J., Literary Editor of America. Just what 
is the attitude of Catholics on censorship? In recent times, this 
has been one of the thorniest questions involving Catholics and 
many of their fellow-Americans. Here is a balanced, authorita- 
tive consideration of censorship in which every aspect of the 
problem is discussed thoroughly and frankly. A must for any- 
one interested in this most important subject. Catholic View- 


point series. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN THE MODERN WORLD 


$2.95 





E. E. Y. HALES. This is a comprehensive survey of the Church 
in her relation to the great world powers from the French 
Revolution to the Hungarian Revolt in 1956—a period full of 
color and conflict, of persecution and terror by an outstanding 


Catholic historian. 


$4.50 


AND THE WAYWARD POPE 


MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE. A brilliant account of one of history’s 
most exciting duels—between the fiery reformer, Savonarola, 
and Alexander VI, the Renaissance Pope. A fascinating recrea- 
tion of a memorable conflict which captures the color and tur- 


bulence of the Renaissance. 


OUR LADY OF BEAURAING 


DON SHARKEY AND JOSEPH DEBERGH, 0.M.I. The complete story 
of the amazing events which occurred in the tiny village of 
Beauraing in 1932, giving all the details of the thirty-three ap- 
pearances of the Blessed Virgin to five children. Father Debergh 
is an authority on these apparitions and Don Sharkey is the 
popular columnist and author. : 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


Garden City, New York 
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| 
THE MEDDLESOME FRIAR | 
| 
| 


$4.00 


$3.75 
At all booksellers 








doctoral dissertation, and some readers 
may complain that his book tends to be 
a glorification of the American upper 
class. But it is certainly time for those 
who mock class, religious and national 
loyalties as mere tribalism to be checked 
and rebuked. 

Dr. Blatzell has explored both the 
elite and the upper class in and around 
the city of Philadelphia from colonial 
to modern times. The modern elite are 
those listed in the 1940 issue of Who’s 
Who in America; the upper class, those 
listed in the Social Register. The two 
are not synonymous, though there is a 
large overlap. Most bankers and lawyers 
found in WW are also found in the SR; 
over two-thirds of the engineers, busi- 
nessmen, architects and physicians are 
likewise found in both publications. On 
the other hand, only 16 per cent of 
educators whose names appear in WW 
are also in the SR. 

Whether the facts are palatable or 
not, they are there to be read and 
pondered. The upper social class, at 
least in Philadelphia, has produced a 
disproportionately large number of per- 
sons whose achievements have gained 
them admission to WW. Of course, it 
can and will be argued that persons born 
into the upper social and economic 
stratum enjoy tremendous educational 
and social advantages. They can acquire 
both the training and associations that 
facilitate admission to the elite as de- 
fined by Dr. Blatzell. 

While this must be granted, it does 
seem true that such individuals also 
inherit socially a strong motivation to 
reach the top. Such motivation can 
hardly be purely or even largely eco- 
nomic, since in most cases they have 
already acquired financial security as a 
birthright. In other words, the value- 
system of the upper social class seems 
to be one that impels men toward sig- 
nificant achievement in the world of 
law, finance, business, medicine and 
other areas. 

A great deal has recently been said 
and written about the dearth of Cath- 
olic scholars in America, the low social 
and economic status of Catholics and 
their general lack of achievement. Those 
concerned about this situation will find 
no solace in this book. In greater Phila- 
delphia 4 per cent of Jews and 4 per 
cent of Catholics were found in WW, 
and 5 per cent of each respectively in 
the SR. Since Catholics outnumber Jews 
excessively in this area, the lack of a 
proportionate Catholic elite is merely 
underscored in Dr. Blatzell’s study. 

Religion is a factor in social and eco- 
nomic status. Quakers, who really 
founded Philadelphia and thus had a 
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Outstanding 
New Books 


A CATHOLIC 
CATECHIS™M 


The result of many years of careful preparation 
this new catechism has been specially compiled 
to prepare the young to lead a full Catholic 
life in the midst of a de-Christianized world. 
Beautifully designed and lavishly illustrated it 
will be of interest to Priests, Catechists, Parents, 
Seminarians and Religious. With 464 pages 
and over 150 multicoloured illustrations. 


“The more one studies this book the more one 
finds in it to admire.” 
Worship, Collegeville 


Third impression, $ 4.95 


HEART OF 
THE SAVIOUR 
Edited by Josef Stierli 


This is a symposium on devotion to the Sacred 
Heart with contributions by Richard Gutz- 
willer, Hugo Rahner, SJ., and Karl Rahner, SJ. 
Also included is the text of Pope Pius XII’s 
recent encyclical on the devotion: Haurietis 
Aquas. Ready Spring 1958, $ 3.75 


HANDING ON 
THE FAITH 


A Manual of Catechetics 


Josef A. Jungmann, SJ. 


In this book, which begins with an historical 
survey of religious education in the Church 
from the earliest times to the present, Father 
Jungmann considers the many problems con- 
fronting teachers of Catholic doctrine to-day. 
Much space has been given to the discussion of 
catechetical methods, both general and special- 
ized, to be used with pupils of all ages. An 
indispensible addition to the bookshelves of 
Priests, Religious, Teachers, Catechists and 
College Librarians. Ready Fall 1958 


HERDER and HERDER Inc. 


NEW YORK 
17 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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great head start, tended to become 
Episcopalians as they climbed the lad- 
der of social and economic success. In 
fact, 22 per cent of those in WW and 
42 per cent of those in the SR were 
Episcopalians. Presbyterians were sec- 
ond and Quakers third, albeit these last 
are far less numerous in the population 
than the first two denominations. Cath- 
olics and Jews are at the bottom of the 
list of the elite and the upper classes. 

Some readers may object to the use 
of WW as conclusive evidence of an 
elite status. The SR, however, is gener- 
ally accepted as an adequate listing of 
the upper class. One must admit that 
these are objective criteria; and objec- 
tive criteria are the only kind that can 
possibly be employed for such evalua- 
tions. No doubt the book smacks of the 
Pareto thesis of an elite. 

Despite some limitations, inevitable 
in such analyses, this is a provocative, 
readable book which may further shake 
the naive notion that any American can 
rise to the top if he only wishes and 
works hard enough to do so. It likewise 
seems to indicate that within social 
classes, ethnic and religious groups there 
are value-systems which facilitate or 
impede what sociologists call “vertical 
mobility.” Sometimes these values are 
not core values, as in the case of Cath- 
olics, but peripheral values that have 
unfortunately been taken aboard and 
mistakenly retained at a time when they 
should long since have been jettisoned. 

Joun J. Kane 


Charting a Course 


NEW DIRECTIONS FOR THE 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


By Frederick Mayer. Public Affairs Press. 
52p. $2.50 


A diagnosis of the ills of our colleges 
should be centered, it must surely seem, 
on the overemphasis on administrative 
control that has stripped faculties of 
their most basic responsibility—making 
academic policy. Any prescription for 
correcting the ills of higher education 
which does not restore the faculty to 
its rightful place in the academic com- 
munity is one which treats, not the mal- 
ady, but the symptoms. Frederick May- 
er’s book is such a prescription. 

In this slender volume, most of the 
easily-recognized problems now facing 
higher education are mentioned, but 
there are indications that the author has 
limited some of his insights. From a cas- 
ual reading one is in danger of being 
left with the too-simple conclusion that 
students might have better intellects if 
only their teachers were more interest- 
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See 
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Sister Jane Marie Murray, O.P. 


An all-new four year series in religion 


for Catholic high schools. 


Write 


Today for your free examination copies 
of: 
Book One, 
GOING TO GOD 
Book Three, 
GROWTH IN HIS LIKENESS 


Visit 
Booth H-38 at the N.C.E.A. Convention 


in Philadelphia, April 8-11 and examine 
the attractive display-type proofs of: 


Book Two, 
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For further information 
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ing and more dynamic. A philosopher 
could be expected to appreciate the 
contribution students themselves must 
make to the intellectual community. 
Physical presence is not enough—what 
a student takes from college is surely 
closely related to what he brings to 
college. 

If Professor Mayer—or the reader— 
believes that he has found new points 
on the compass to guide American high- 
er education, he is somewhat more op- 
timistic than this reviewer. 

Epwarp J. PowER 


IN THE UNIVERSITY TRADITION 
By A. Whitney Griswold. Yale. 161p. $3 


The President of Yale University here 
presents a second book of essays on 
education, a collection of magazine 
articles, baccalaureate sermons and 
speeches. In one sermon President Gris- 
wold warns against over-organization. 
“Could Hamlet have been written by a 
committee, or the Mona Lisa painted 
by a club? Could the New Testament 
have been composed as a conference 
report? Creative ideas do not spring 
from groups. They spring from individ- 
uals.” 

This notion of freedom is often men- 
tioned and developed tellingly, though 
greater clarity as to its foundation would 
sharpen the author's thought. In fact, 
Mr. Griswold simply assumes a general 
meaning of freedom, as, for example, 
in the address to the Association of 
American Colleges. We find such lati- 
tude, which makes a definition of free- 
dom difficult, expressed in a baccalaur- 
eate sermon. God’s “nurture and admon- 
ition” are interpreted to mean “the will 
of God, the teachings of Jesus, or the 
physical laws of the universe which pro- 
claim the glory of God.” 

Such indetermination may seem nec- 
cessary for mixed audiences, but the al- 
ternative is to present one’s own views, 
which, if religious, can presume the 
freedom of the hearer to accept or reject, 
but can also state personal conviction. 
In the theory of liberal education, for 
example, the author manifests convic- 
tion as to freedom’s nature and value. 
This makes the plans he outlines in his 
alumni reports cogent, clear and emi- 
nently practical. 

In the college system at Yale, Presi- 
dent Griswold wishes to preserve at 
maximum quality the individual rela- 
tions of instructor and student. In this 
goal, as in other ideals of his able essays, 
his is a strong and needed voice in 
American college thought. 

Joun E. Wise 
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NIVERSITY 
Chicago 


1958 SUMMER SESSION 


Opportunities for 


ADMINISTRATORS, PRINCIPALS, 
TEACHERS interested in professional im- 


provement. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS seeking courses 
for master’s or doctoral degree programs. 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS needing 


specific courses or making up deficiencies. 


NURSES who are interested in nursing edu- 
cation or public health nursing. 


JUNE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES de- 


siring to begin college studies early. 


ADULTS interested in special cultural 
courses or business fields. 


in 
ACCOUNTING PHYSICS 
CHEMISTRY SPEECH 
ECONOMICS SPANISH 
. NURSING 
- cae EDUCATION 
HISTORY 2 : 
' BUSINESS LAW 
MARKETING 
: DRAMATICS 
PHILOSOPHY . : 
EDUCATION 
SOCIOLOGY 
POLITICAL pecpcacaeied 
SCIENCE MANAGEMENT 
BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
MATHEMATICS PSYCHOLOGY 
BIOLOGY THEOLOGY 
CLASSICS PUBLIC HEALTH 
ENGLISH NURSING 
FRENCH INDUSTRIAL 
LATIN RELATIONS 





FIRST DAY SESSION 
June 30 to August 8 


SECOND DAY SESSION 


Non-Science Courses 
August 11 to September 5 


Science Courses 
August 11 to September 12 


EVENING SESSION 
June 18 to August 8 








For further information, write or telephone 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 


820 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
Whitehall 4-0800 
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THE GOOD SHEPHERD STORY 
By James C. G. Conniff. Graymoor Press. 
112p. $4.50 


THE HIGHFIELDS STORY 
By Lloyd W. McCorkle, Albert Elias and 
F. Lovell Bixby. Holt. 182p. $3.50 


The occasion for publication of the first 
work is the 100th anniversary of the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd in the 
Archdiocese of New York. The book is 
more than a history of a great religious 
order; it is a story of divine love work- 
ing through the nuns to bring faith, 
happiness and security to the emotion- 
ally disturbed. 

The work of the sisters of the Good 
Shepherd, first instigated by a 17th- 
century Oratorian priest, now St. John 
Eudes, and developed and spread in 
the early 1800’s by his feminine coun- 
terpart, now St. Mary Euphrasia, is to- 
day carried on in some 400 houses on 
five continents throughout the world. 
Villa Loretto at Peekskill, N. Y., is the 
scene of the celebration of a century of 
devoted work during which the Sisters 
have ministered to over 30,000 girls. 





Villa Loretto accepts girls between 
the ages of 16 and 21, regardless of race 
or creed. They are girls who have emo- 
tional difficulties and are usually re- 
ferred by the courts or public agencies. 
In a spiritual atmosphere, they get an 
opportunity for wholesome living under 
optimum physical conditions. Varied 
recreational facilities are provided, and 
the most modern scientific techniques 
for the care and rehabilitation of the 
emotionally disturbed are used, includ- 
ing psychiatric diagnosis and therapy. 

In cooperation with the Sisters, the 
New York City Board of Education 
conducts a school at Villa Loretto— 
Public School No. 617—a special school 
for work with children whose problems 
demand special insight. The primary 
concern of the school is to restore a 
girl’s self-respect and to change her 
attitudes and sense of values. Voca- 
tional training in a variety of fields and 
special training in various arts are part 
of the therapy. 

Essential to the success of the Good 
Shepherd program is the dedication 
and devotion of the Sisters. True fol- 
lowers of St. Mary Euphrasia, the 


“Saint of Sociology,” these religious by 











“Fascinating insight into the 
mind and heart of one of the 
Church’s greatest sons.”* 


St. Bernard 


of Clairvaux 


BY BRUNO S. JAMES 


“Far removed from the con- 
ventional stained glass window 
hagiography. His Bernard is a 
man of flesh and blood with 
human limitations, faults and 
failings, and only as such, 
credible and lovable.” —Catho- 
lic Herald 


“A brilliant study of Bernard 
the man, the writer, the think- 
er, the brilliant protagonist, 
the saint.”—*Catholic Guard- 
ian 


At your bookseller $2.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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“One of the best 
books on education 


in recent years.”* 


THE IDEAL 
AND THE 
COMMUNITY 


A Philosophy of Education 


By I. B. BERKSON 


The City College of New York 


“An educational philosophy that 
many will find sound for the new 
age is outlined in this timely vol- 
ume... Mr. Berkson calls us to 
a nobler concept of education 
than we are accustomed to set for 


ourselves ... a wise and humane 
book.”—*N. Y. Times Book Re- 
view. 


$4.50 at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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their warmth and inspiration give the 
girls a sense of security, a feeling that 
they are wanted—the lack of which is 
in good measure responsible for their 
emotional disturbance. 

The story makes most interesting 
reading The author reflects the humility 
of the Sisters. No claim is made as to 
the orginiality or uniqueness of particu- 
lar techniques. No broad claims are 
made for the success of the program. 
No comparison with the traditional in- 
stitution is attempted. All this notwith- 
standing, the fact is that those who are 
privileged to refer girls to the Good 
Shepherd have long been impressed 
with the superiority of the program. The 
burden of the judiciary would indeed 
be lightened were such services more 
generally available. 

In marked contrast is The Highfields 
Story, a report of an experimental- 
treatment project for young boys con- 
ducted by the State of New Jersey. 
Highfields is a limited project, caring 
for only 20 boys for periods of approx- 
imately four months. Its physical and 
recreational facilities are inadequate. 
Its staff consists of persons of little spe- 
cial competence. The program, which 
appears to ignore completely the spiri- 
tual aspect of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, is based largely on the 
value of group therapy. 

While the program appears to be a 
distinct improvement over that of most 
reformatories, it hardly justifies the au- 
thors’ description as being “unique” 
and their recommendation that similar 
institutions be created in every State in 
the country. Joun M. Murtacu 


PROSPERITY WITHOUT INFLATION 
By Arthur F. Burns. Fordham U. Press. 
88p. $2 


At the conclusion of his first lecture 
inaugurating the Moorhouse I. X. Mil- 
lar Lectures at Fordham University, Dr. 
Arthur F. Burns was asked whether in 
his opinion more people were hurt or 
helped by creeping inflation. 

More eloquently than the most learn- 
ed of essays, that simple question, which 
was asked by a businessman in the 
audience, explains why governments 
find it much more difficult to moderate 
upswings in the economic cycle than 
to cope with downswings. A gently 
rising price level means higher wages 
for most workers and higher sales and 
profits for most businesses. It means a 
buoyant stock market. It means _pros- 
perity. To break up the party while a 
majority of the people are still having 
a good time requires a kind of courage 
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that democratic peoples do not custom- 
arily expect of their elected officials. 

It is encouraging to know that Dr. 
Burns, after a tour of duty in Washing- 
ton as chairman of the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, is persuaded 
that prosperity and a reasonably stable 
price level are not irreconcilable. Not 
only did he argue in the Millar Lectures, 
which are beautifully printed here in 
88 concise pages, that prosperity and 
stability are theoretically possible; he 
was confident that as the injustice of 
inflation became increasingly clear to 
the people, they would be prepared to 
have their Government deal with it no 
less boldly than they now expect it to 
deal with recession and unemployment. 
Toward this end Dr. Burns strongly 
urges that Congress amend the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 to emphasize that the 
duty of Government to restrain inflation 
is no less pressing than its duty to pro- 
mote “maximum employment, produc- 
tion and purchasing power.” 

Dr. Burns ignores the premature dis- 
mantling of wartime controls which ex- 
posed the country to the fury of a classi- 





cal inflation. Rather he concentrates on 
the various ways in which too much 
money went giddily seeking too few 
goods, with special emphasis on the 
manner in which the insatiable demands 
of business and consumers were fi- 
nanced. Between 1945 and 1956, the 
gross national product increased 116 
per cent, but the money supply—de- 
mand deposits and currency in circula- 
tion—grew by only $37 billion, or a 
modest 36 per cent. This could happen 
because the “close substitutes of money” 
expanded during the same period by 
$115 billion, or 81 per cent. The Federal 
debt changed very little, but private 
debt jumped from $154 billion at the 
end of 1946 to $416 billion ten years 
later. Because of the change in our 
financial system which these figures 
illustrate, Dr. Burns argues persuasively 
that a restrictive monetary policy, plus 
a balanced budget, is no longer an 
adequate anti-inflationary instrument. 

As for the cooperation of private 
groups, Dr. Burns is not optimistic. He 
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rightly notes that exhortations to em- 
ployers and unions to exercise restraint 
Z. - are not very effective. He thinks that © 
Trinit Colle ec they might be more effective if Congress 
y 2 formally blessed the anti-inflationary 
goal. Beyond that, all he can suggest 
to elicit labor-management cooperation 
is stricter enforcement of the antitrust 
laws and some new legislation covering 
union finances and elections. 
, In view of Dr. Burns’ belief that “bi 
Liberal Arts College For Women corporations and big trade unions hae 
> > > Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur made a difference in the workings of 
our price system’—his only concession 
to the theory that we are confronted EF 
today with a type of inflation that 
doesn’t fit the classical mold—his in- 
ability to suggest ways in which private 
Ros ARI AN AC ADEMY wage and price policies can be coor- 
———— dinated with public policy stands out 
as a weak spot in an otherwise admir- 
able program for preserving the integrity 
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Resident and Day School for Girls on shores Secondary Schools, and affiliated with Cath- | Of the dollar. BENJAMIN L. Masse ? 
of beautiful Lake Worth—Elementary and olic University of America. 
High School Grades—College Preparatory, _ te oe LETTERS TO VERNON WATKINS 
wi m * . ° 
Music, Commercial—All Sports—Fully ac- F penn rnp geil By Dylan Thomas. Edited, with an intro- 
; : or catalog, address: Registrar, duction, by Vernon Watkins. New Direc- 
credited with Florida State Dept. of Educa- ROSARIAN ACADEMY tions. 140p. $3 
tion, Southern Association of Colleges and West Palm Beach, Florida 
The late Dylan Thomas has had a good 
critical reception but a very bad press 
in this country. Malcolm Brinin’s Dylan 
Thomas in America was a tawdry chron- 
icle of the Welsh poet’s monumental 
( } d - ] : human failings, calculated to appeal to 
ar ina tritc O ege the same readers who have found vicar- 
ious delight in the memoirs of alcoholic 
MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN actresses. Truth was not sacrificed, only 
é ; decent reverence for the dead. The au- 
A fully-accredited liberal arts college for women, thor swallowed “Alas, poor Yorick,” in 
conducted by The Sisters of St. Francis of Assisi his haste to blurt out, “I knew him, 
: ‘ Horatio.” 
C anes . = * 
: er athinptaaaaiaeneel Caitlin Thomas’s reminiscences ( Left- 
Art, Biology, Chemistry, Education, English, History, Home over Life to Kill) shed far more light 
Economics, Latin, Mathematics, Modern Foreign Languages, on herself than on her husband, and 
Music, Speech and Sociology. seemed written more to exorcise some 


private daemon than to illuminate for 
h public gaze the private life of a major 
poet. Its bitterness, its unfortunate alter- 
nation of bang and whimper, make it j 
one of the most embarrassing books of 
° this decade. 
St P. iA ocopius College It is a pleasure to turn from these to 
Vernon Watkins’ publication of sixty- 
eight letters which he received from 
Dylan Thomas between April, 1936 
and December, 1952. 
Watkins is a Welsh poet, whose opin- 
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isles BOO KS invariably modest, and Thomas’ expla- 
aan nation of them is usually lucid and ob- 
that jective. As a result, this collection is a 
sini ¥ from valuable commentary by Thomas him- 
nary : self on many of his poems, and gives an 
: interesting glimpse of how he practiced 
gest P -Hall in 
se rentice a eee his craft. 
iat The American Catholic Family But Watkins was a close friend as well | 
ring by JOHN L. THOMAS as mentor, and these letters show much | 
St. Louis Univ. of Thomas the man as well as the poet. IMPO RTANT 
“bi Based on extensive research, the text | There are repeated requests for loans, | 
8 reveals how the Catholic minority is which demean neither Thomas nor Wat- 
lave meeting the problem of survival in the kins, and even a request to borrow a | 
s of area of the family. It develops the t 5 hub Veiiaan icht is ila BOOKS 
sion thesis that Catholic families constitute suit so that Thomas mig a ee 
ited ‘ a distinct, though loosely integrated, at a friend’s wedding: “I'll return it, 
that f cultural sub-system in American so- unegged, straight after the wedding— 
i ciety. ee is a — new approach the next day, really, I can’t undress in : te 
“a ace entero ee the church porch.” The annals of the Art in Crisis 
ia, ; aan 5 rissa 4 ie . poor are neither as short nor as simple : 
wo Marriage and the Family: as Thomas Gray thought them, but even By Hans Sedlmayr 
iin, An Integrated Approach these Dylan Thomas can brighten with | A provocative and probing Fi 
rity by A. H. CLEMENS his whimsical humor. | evaluation of art Ss 
SSE * Catholic University of America There are other qualities in these let- | and its meaning today. 
This new text approaches the study of ters, too, even more pervasive and at- 
all marriage relationships through an tractive than the humor. There is not $6.50 
~y ace “understanding of Sh truths one malicious word nor a single whine: 
of religion, philosophy and science. Se : P 
a Pisietiy termulied on the Divine there is radical innocence and integrity. 
rec- Plan for Marriage, the text treats each No one really interested in Dylan Thom- Th - N ) 
me ge of ora ag both ge pind as as poet or person should neglect this eC uns 
an escriptively. Among the topics book. Puitie SCHARPER es 
are: the nature of love, economics Ansne! 
od in marriage, family roles, and working | 
ess wives. | By A Carmelite Nun 
356 pp. Published 1957 Text price $5.00 
om er se THE LONG HAUL WEST | “... a ruggedly honest 
a Social Problems and Social Action By Madeline: Sadler Waggoner. Putnam, | book, inspiring as only 
by MARY E. WALSH 320p. $5.75 truth can be, full of 
to and FATHER PAUL H. FURFEY, ae | humanity, charming, and 
ar Catholic University. of America : ee EL 
lic Catholic from every point of view, this The Erie Canal was opened from Albany sacs a hes d 
ily new text introduces your students to to Buffalo in October, 1825, some eight ta inal 
2- the Church’s position on social prob- years after Gov. DeWitt Clinton had 
. ms. > ee a icle ‘ facts 7 j ‘ 50 
in tans The book is 4 chronicle of facts | tamed the fst shovel of dirt at Rome, se 
n, J perience in the field of social work peepee Asa: — See 
» and undergraduate teaching. leasible in dollars and hundreds in lives but Ree 
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two canals from Lake Erie to the Ohio 
river on her southern border. Toledo 
was connected with Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land with Portsmouth, and the plague- 
ridden interior opened at astronomical 
cost in lives and dollars. 





Behind the tragedy, horror and humor 
of these vast projects stood men like 
DeWitt Clinton, who risked personal 
reputation, outmaneuvered crafty poli- 
tical enemies and flanked petty local 
opponents to bring Lake Erie all the 
way to Buffalo. His Ohio counterpart, 
Alfred Kelley, sacrificed fortune, family 
life and health to push the twin Buckeye 
channels through mud, drought and 
death. 

Mrs. Waggoner has given us more 
than impressive scenes from these three 
States, for hers is a good one-volume 
description of the nation-wide frenzy of 
canal digging that gripped the American 
people in those times. Although a con- 
trived literary effect frequently mars the 
narrative, this book is, nonetheless, the 
story of people whose courage equaled 
their vision. | WiLti1AM N. BiscHoFF 


THE NORTH WEST COMPANY 
By Marjorie Wilkins Campbell. St. Mar- 
tin’s. 295p. $6 


Since the days when Washington Irving 
wrote Astoria, a wide reading public has 
shown lively interest in books which 
deal with the early explorations of the 
northwest part of the American con- 
tinent. 

Anyone who has dipped into this lit- 
erature cannot have avoided contact 
with the North West Company. Origi- 
nally independent Canadian adventur- 
ers, they banded together during the 
Revolutionary War for the purpose of 
fur trade. At the turn of the 19th cen- 
tury, they were paddling their canoes 
into the wilderness spaces left blank on 
the map of America. They had little con- 
cern about the theoretical boundary be- 
tween the new republic and the domain 
of His Britannic Majesty, King George 
III. Hence, they were encountered b 
almost any explorer who turned his face 
toward the sunset. 

Until now, only Davidson’s The North 
West Company, a rare, out-of-print vol- 
ume, had brought the total activity of 
these energetic Canadians between the 
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covers of a single book. Miss Campbell 
has performed a real service by giving 
us a work which has added the new in- 
formation that has come to light in the 
30 years since Davidson wrote. 

The book is beautifully printed, has 
several pictures and some good maps 
which are helpful in identifying the lo- 
cale of the various episodes which make 
up the story. 

“Episodes” is apt because, though the 
text reads smoothly and touches on most 
of the activities of the company, the 
treatment of its numerous adventures in 
so few pages can never be full. 

The sketchy manner of writing may 
account for rather numerous generaliza- 
tions, unsubstantiated by evidence. It 
might also cause some wonder at the 
inclusion of so many affairs between 


Indian mistresses and partners of the | 


company. The space given to such ro- 
mances might well have been applied to 
more important matters. 

Librarians and general readers will 
be happy to add this volume to their 
Canadiana shelf. It will probably con- 
tinue to be popular even when someone 
writes a more scholarly account of the 
North West Company. R. N. HAMILTON 


THE FABRIC OF MEMORY 
By Eleanor Robson Belmont. Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy. 311p. $5.50 


Today more than 21,000 high-school 
students attend the six or seven annual 
New York Metropolitan Opera perform- 
ances presented especially for them. 
They listen with rapt attention, says 
Mrs. August Belmont, first woman di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, creator of the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild and untiring advocate of the 
“democratization of the opera.” 

Mrs. Belmont’s contagious enthusi- 
asm, her stage experience from earliest 
childhood, her organizing capacity, 
coupled with her vast range of friends 
and acquaintances, have enabled her to 
save American opera from disaster and 
set it squarely upon its feet for the 
future. 

On Feb. 26, 1910, newspapers an- 
nounced that the popular actress, the 
lovely Eleanor Robson, personal friend 
and protégée of George Bernard Shaw, 
was married to August Belmont, wealthy 
horseman, yachtsman and early patron 
of aviation, by Monsignor Lavelle, New 
York’s Vicar General. This ended Elea- 
nor’s theatrical career but, with the com- 
ing of World War I, opened for her a 
sphere of public activity. During the 
depression, and in connection with | 
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by H. D. Gardeil, O.P. 
Translated by Rev. John A. Otto 
HERE IS a different kind of textbook 


concerned with the Thomistic theories 
of the philosophy of nature. Father 
Gardeil presents the classical problems 
of cosmology according to the plan 
of Aristotle and St. Thomas. His pat- 
tern of presentation is unique, espe- 
cially in the absence of formalism. 
The basic question from which all 
other theories derive, is the structure 
of corporeal being, ens mobile. Matter 
and form are the principles of bodies, 
and the author shows that modern ad- 
vances in the positive sciences are not 
at variance with hylomorphism. The 
quantitative explanation of matter, fa- 
vored by contemporary scientists, is no 
challenge to the Aristotelian-Thomistic 
conception. It is true that the physics 
of the Schoolmen is largely qualita- 
tive. To overemphasize this property 
of bodies, simple or complex, is to dis- 
tort the theory of the masters. Both 
Aristotle and Aquinas held that the 
radical disposition of a natural being 
is dimensive quantity. Father Gardeil 
shows that when properly presented 
and the hylomorphic theory provides 
the groundwork for an alliance be- 
tween Thomistic cosmology and mod- 
ern physics. 

The other topics treated are the mean- 
ing of nature, of causes (“not a med- 
ley, but a network”), finality, motion, 
place and time, and the way to the 
First Cause of all movement and ef- 
ficiency. 

Science has had to scrap some items 
of the physics of Aristotle, but the es- 
sential cast of his conceptions of the 
physical world remains intact. $3.75 


Previously published: 
PSYCHOLOGY $4.00 


IN PREPARATION: 
LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS 


At your bookstore or from: 
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World War II, Mrs. Belmont’s long year; 
of Red Cross experience enabled her to 





have particular success in organizing re- | 


lief and rescue. 
Mrs. Belmont recalls with gusto, but 


without sentimental nostalgia, the glitter | 


and parade, but also the real charm, of 
a certain fashionable world that has so 
largely passed away. 

Her narrative closes with the account 
of her visit to Ayot St. Lawrence, to the 
then 93-year-old G. B. Shaw. Years ago, 
he had composed Major Barbara for her 
express benefit. “What have you been 
doing?” asked G.B.S., “I always thought 
you had to come back to the theatre.” 
She told of the Red Cross and other 
interests. Then he said: “Now I know 
why you didn’t come back. You used 
your dramatic energy in other direc- 
tions.” Eleanor Belmont’s life is indeed 
a tribute to that “dramatic energy,” 
which she expended so lavishly upon 
her fellow man. Joun LaF arce 


SOCRATES, MAN AND MYTH: THE 
TWO SOCRATIC APOLOGIES OF 
XENOPHON 


By Anton-Hermann Chroust. U. 
Dame Press. 336p. $6.75 


of Notre 


I shudder to think of the many hours 
of work, in addition to his’ ordinary lec- 
turing, the author has put in on this 
immensely scholarly book, devoted to 
the task of sifting history from myth in 
the traditional portrait of Socrates. 
All college students, whether they are 
reading the Apology of Plato in the 
original or laboring in a Great Books 
program, have often, I am_ sure, 
doubted (perhaps out of sheer malice) 
whether Socrates ever existed. Well, 
here a professor of civil law has come 
to their rescue with a veritable arsenal 
of explosive data. The Socrates of litera- 
ture, says Mr. Chroust, is essentially a 
legend: rival schools built up rival fic- 
tions. And an examination of all the 
available facts by the conscientious au- 
thor reads like some scholarly detective 


story. 
But in this case neither the murderer | 
body 


nor the can be found. For, 
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Chroust concludes, practically nothing 
can be said about Socrates the man be- 
yond the bare facts of his birth and 
mysterious death. But the greatest mys- 
tery still remains: why should a totally 
obscure person about whom little can 
be said with absolute certainty become 
the core of one of the greatest legends, 
if legend it is, in the world’s history? 
Doctor Chroust, as a lawyer, pro- 
fesses not to know. But he offers the 
suggestion that Socrates was a kind of 
grey eminence behind the antidemo- 
cratic agitators in the fetid atmosphere 
of late 5th-century Athens. Whatever 
the real circumstances of his trial and 
death, to his followers he died a martyr 
and thus passed from secular history to 
the dimension of myth and symbol. 
Such is the very important contribu- 
tion of this book. Though the scholarly 
parts make difficult reading, the reader 
is hereby warned that modest footnotes 
may conceal a lethal charge. This is in- 
deed the “new history” applied to the 
thorny problems of the ancient world; 
and even if the reader sometimes sus- 
pects that Doctor Chroust is pulling 
the long bow, the professor does it mag- 
nificently. The book will be a provoc- 
ative challenge to Socratic scholarship 
for many years to come. 
HERBERT MusuriLLo 


TITOISM: Pattern for International 
Communism 





By Charles P. McVicker. St. Martin’s Press. | 


327p. $6 


THE HERETIC: The Life and Times of 


Josip Broz-Tito 
By Fitzroy Maclean. Harper. 416p. $5.95 


Prof. W. S. Vucinich of Stanford Uni- | 
versity once remarked indignantly that | 
it is “downright silly to accuse the West- | 
ern press of being pro-Tito.” However, | 
it is difficult to absolve the Western | 
press entirely from a certain “cult of | 


personality” where Tito is concerned. 
No doubt the story of Tito, the “ruthless 
genius,” as the New York Times called 
him (Oct. 2, 1957), has its fascination. 
It is, to quote another source, “one of 
the most dramatic careers in modern 
history” (New York Herald Tribune, 
Oct. 2, 1957). Nevertheless, it would 
be foolhardy to separate the conspirator 
from the conspiracy. 

In these most recent additions to the 
literature on Tito and his ism. Maclean, 
a British diplomat, does slightly more 
than justice to the man, while McVicker, 
an American diplomat, tackles, with a 
great deal of erudition (but somewhat 
less skill), the doctrine called Titoism. 
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For those readers who are primarily 
interested in Tito, the rebel within the 
Communist universe, and the romance 
of his wartime exploits, Sir Fitzroy Mac- 
lean is the ideal biographer. His taste 
for adventure (witness his previous book 
Escape to Adventure) is well served 
by a brilliance of style and is tempered 
by his endeavor to be scholarly and ob- 
iective. This approach makes Sir Fitz- 
roy’s personal sympathy for his hero 
stand out the more. The reader will soon 
find himself fully absorbed in the narra- 








tive of Tito’s metamorphosis from ob- 
scure Croatian metal worker to undis- 
puted master of Yugoslavia, of his de- 
fiance of German might, of his battles 
with Mihailovic’s Chetniks, and finally, 
of his postwar political tightrope walk- 
ing. The author witnessed personally 
many an episode in this narrative after 
having been parachuted into Yugoslavia 
as Churchill’s emissary during World 
War II. 

And yet, was Tito really the rebel 
against the cause of orthodox commu- 
nism, as the author, along with his re- 
viewers, suggests? Or was Titoism rath- 
er a political “ersatz,” born out of neces- 
sity, after all Tito’s advances and assur- 
ances of loyalty failed to placate the 
suspicious master of the Kremlin? 

The product of compromise is sur- 
veyed by McVicker, in his book based 
on his doctoral dissertation at Prince- 
ton. For this author, Titoism is “neither 
communism as it is practiced in the So- 
viet Union nor democracy as it is known 
in Western liberal societies.” McVicker’s 
description of the various phases and 
aspects of Titoism, snared as it is in 
legalistic and semantic technicalities, 
makes considerably more difficult read- 
ing. But in the end the author does suc- 
ceed in imparting to us a fairly adequate 
picture of the basic economic, agricul- 
tural, administrative, social and legal 
trends and reforms, after Tito’s expul- 
sion from the Cominform, and particu- 
larly since 1950, the “Year of Change.” 

Perhaps it is too early to attempt a 
tentative assessment of the significance 
of Tito and Titoism in contemporary 
history. Such an assessment, in any case, 
was outside the scope of Mr. McVicker’s 
endeavors; it was entirely avoided by 
Sir Fitzroy, who wisely left it up to the 
readers “to pass such judgment as they 
desire.” SERGE LEVITSKy 
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WHY DEMOCRACIES FAIL 
By Norman L. Stamps. U. of Notre Dame. 
182p. $4 


Political democracy—parliamentary or 
congressional government based on two 
or more parties competing more or less 
freely for the votes of many or even all 
adults not disqualified by mental illness, 
conviction for crime and such “objec- 
tive” disqualification—seemed in 1914 
about to become universal. Even Ger- 
many, even Russia, even China had par- 
liaments, and were on the way to de- 
mocracy. Yet within a few decades very 
different kinds of government, under 





which men condemned democracy as 
bad, were triumphant in many parts of 
the world, including states which had 
earlier seemed well advanced toward 
democratic government. 

Prof. Norman L. Stamps, in this brief, 
sensible, well-documented and most 
suggestive book, insists that if we want, 
as he does, to defend and further the 
cause of democracy, we must first under- 
stand why democracy failed, why dic- 
tatorship succeeded. In this effort we 
must avoid the temptation to over- 
simplify, to find a villain, personal or 
impersonal, to reduce the play of many 
factors to nice, neat, one-way causation 
on the pattern of what happens on a 
billiard table. 

Dr. Stamps gives in very compact 
chapters a classification of modern dic- 
tatorships and suggestions of what may 
be called an etiology of dictatorships, in 
which he emphasizes the following facts, 
obvious to all but the most innocent 
political idealists of democracy. First, 
in Europe, at least, dictatorships rose 
from a wholly human effort (no villain 
needed) to overcome difficulties democ- 
racy had not solved, indeed had often 
made worse. Second, because the difh- 
culties of the total situation were never 
the same, the dictatorships were not all 
of a piece. Though he does not rub in 
the conclusion, he makes it clear that 
to lump together all existing dictator- 
ships as equally bad is not only intellec- 
tually wrong, but, especially for the 
making of current American foreign 
policy, most unwise and impractical. 

As a corollary, Dr. Stamp takes up a 
problem that emerges naturally from 
his analysis: how best guard against fu- 
ture failures in existing and persisting 
democracies? He makes the broad gen- 
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A BRAND NEW BIOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY FATHER 


WITNESS OF THE LIGHT 


The Life of Pope Pius XII, Diplomat, Scholar, Spiritual Leader 


By KATHERINE BURTON 
Author of “The Great Mantle” 


This fascinating and reverent book covers the dramatic life 
of Pope Pius XII from his birth and boyhood, through two 
great world wars, right up to the present day. 


“In presenting Eugenio Pacelli’s life, Miss Burton reveals not 
only a very great but a very human Pope. Sparked with anec- 
dotes, this book offers a close-up gaze at the stern, tall, steel- 
willed man who has assumed one of the most difficult vocations 
in the world.”—Catholic Literary Foundation $4.00 


ADVENTURE IN ARCHITECTURE 


Building the New St. John’s 


By WHITNEY S. STODDARD 
Plans by MARCEL BREUER 


The story of the current rebuilding of St. John’s Abbey in 
Collegeville, Minnesota—the most exciting architectural story 
since the building of the great medieval churches. With more 
than 90 illustrations—architect’s drawings, notes, sketches, 
small-scale models, blueprints and photographs. $8.50 


MY NEIGHBOUR AS MYSELF 


By Gustavo Coreao 


This inspiring book by the noted South American scientist who 
became a Catholic “makes wonderfully stimulating reading. It 
is completely unhackneyed . . . quickened with wit. and offers 
telling criticism of contemporary assumptions and practices.” 
—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joun S. Kennepy in Our Sunday Visitor. 


At all bookstores $3.75 
LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY e 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 


























MANHATTANVILLE 
COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
PURCHASE, NEW YORK 


DEGREES: _ Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Fine Arts 
Bachelor of Music 
Bachelor of Sacred Music 


Bulletin of Information and application forms 
may be obtained from the Registrar. 


WHite Plains 6-9600. 




















Schools and Colleges 








District of Columbia 





Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of 
* Saint-Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully 
accredited. Two-year college transfer with 
terminal courses in home economics, secre- 
tarial, Art, Music (including harp). Four- 
year college preparatory high school on 
adjoining campus. Social. educational and cul- 
tural advantages of Nation’s Capital. Resi- 
dent, day. Please state age, grade in school. 
Catalog. 


Registrar, Dept. R Washington 16, D. C. 


Indiana 





Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 
SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 





St. Mary-Of-The-Woods College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully 
accredited. Courses leading to B.A., B.S., 
B.F.A. degrees. Majors in twenty ‘depart: 
ments, including music, art, journalism, home 
ecenomics, speech and drama, secretarial. 
Elementary and secondary teacher training. 
Extensive campus. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence 


Box 77, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 





Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Accredited Catholic College 
for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music 


Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 


Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 








New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 








FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





New York 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre- 


medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Excellent 
campus. 


Forty Minutes From New York City. 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism. Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Cathelic military pre- 
paratory scheol under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 9-12. Small classes. 
ROTC highest rating. Beautiful 
160-acre campus en Great Seuth 
Bay. 75th year. 
Write for Catalog 

Box Y, Gakdale, L. 1., New York 





New York 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 
on-the HUDSON 


Grades 1-12. Accredited by Board of Re- 
gents and Middle States Assn. College Pre- 
paratory courses. Excellent instruction with 
approved methods. Home-like atmosphere, 
careful supervision, Fire-proof buildings. 
42 acre campus. Catalog. 57 miles N. Y. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 


Provost, Newburgh, New York Phone 800 








Pennsvlvania 


Immaculata College 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., 
B.S.. Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, 
home economics, teacher training; pre-medicine, 
pre-law. Dramatic and musical productions with 
nearby men’s colleges. 350-acre campus near Phila- 
delphia. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Sports. Pool. Private lake. Conducted by the Sisters 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early appli- 
cation advised. For catalog write: Registrar, Box 
A, IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata, Pa. 





Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: general 
business: secretarial; medical secretarial, 
iaboratory technician. Liberal arts prepara- 
tion for transfer to senior college. Music and 
art. 2 years A.A., A.S. degrees. Activities, 
sports. Affiliated with Catholic University. 
Write for catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, 
Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





Marywood College 


ag = Catholic college for women. B.A., B.S. 
B.M., M.S. degrees. Liberal Arts, vocational home 
pee orl wg music (NASM. Acc.), art, secretarial. 
teaching (elementary, secondary,, librarianship, 
drama, psychology, social service, science, medical 
technology. Special education. Modern theatre. Gym 
with largest pool in East. Conducted by Sisters, 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Catalog. 
Give date of H. S. graduation. 


Registrar, Marywood College, Box A, Scranton, Pa. 





Mount Aloysius 


Junior College for Girls 


Accredited A.A., A.S. degrees. Liberal arts, 
music, drama, art (interior decoration), ther 
laboratory technology, pre-occupational ther- 
apy. Secretarial, foreign-language sec’l., 

sec’l., med. record librarian. Home ec., a 
chandising. State year of graduation. Also 
high school. Academic, general and commer- 
cial. Sports, social program. Sisters ef 
Mercy. Catalog. 


Dean, Box C. Cresson, Pa. 





RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption 
Fully accredited. Pre-school through high 
school for girls. Boarding and day. College 
preparatory, art, music, family living, secre- 
tarial. Sports. Wooded 27-acre campus. Con- 
ducted by the Religious of the Assumption. 
Schools also in Miami, Paris, London, Rome. 
Write for catalog. 

Dept. A, 3480 W. School House Lane 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 
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Cfilmour 
Academy 


A COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four-year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, 
Ind. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
cultural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide 
range of sports. Small classes. Counseling and 
guidance. 
Office of Admissions 


Box F Gates Mills, Ohio 








Vocations 

















THE 
BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 
FATHERS 


invite you to become 
a priest or brother- 
adorer in an ideal vo- 
cation of prayer and 
action. 





*Perpetual Exposition—day and night. 
*Every kind of Apostolate to make Our 
Lord in the Eucharist better known and 
loved throughout the world. 
°Prepare at Eymard Seminary’s accredited 
College. It is never too late. Special 
courses for those who have had little or 
no Latin. Full and partial scholarships 
available. 
For information write: 
Eymard Seminary, Hyde Park, N. Y. 





THE DAUGHTERS 
OF CHARITY 


of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the forsaken, Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to leave all and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care of 
children, and serve on foreign missions. Send 
for descriptive literature to 
Sister Bertrande—Marillac Seminary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity, who loves their love of God and their 
love of their fellowman. 














Holy Cross Brothers 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


College men and high-school 

graduates interested in the 

religious life can _ serve 
Christ as a Brother in teach- 
ing, youth work, writing, 
foreign missions, etc. For 
information write: Brother 
Eymard, C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 
Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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eralizations that democracies are hard 
to work, that they have been effective 
only when a long, slow historical growth 
has made them possible and that we 
Americans must not expect that democ- 
racy will work everywhere on earth all 
at once. 

Even more important are the author’s 
reflections on the nature of existing 
democracies and on how to maintain 
and improve them. On this topic too he 
is sensible, moderate and suggestive— 
but here his compactness is sometimes 
excessive. He is surely right in holding 
that for the preservation of democracy 
a sound moral basis is necessary. But 
he cannot in a few paragraphs grapple 
with so complex a relation as that be- 
tween Christianity, democracy and mor- 
ality, and seems as a result to be incon- 
clusive, something which by temper- 
ament he is not. Nor can a few pages 
deal effectively with the “outlook in 
Europe.” The author will, perhaps, ex- 
pand his final chapter on “The Future 
of Democracy” into the book it should 
be. CRANE BRINTON 


CORNFLAKE CRUSADE 
By Gerald Carson. Rinehart. 305p. $4.95 


Thoroughly fascinating and humorous is 
this saga of the rise of an American 
tradition—dry breakfast cereal. With 
tongue in cheek, and a solid sheaf of 
facts at his command, Carson traces the 
rise of the cornflake to breakfast-table 
fame, from the landing of the “vegetar- 
ian pilgrims” to the 19th-century evan- 
gelical movement, and finally to the 
demise of Kellogg, who died in 1951 
at the age of 91, his longevity due no 
doubt to a well-chosen diet. 

Mr. Carson points out that the career 
of the lowly cornflake received its main 
impetus from the evangelical movement, 
where quotes from the Bible “proved” 
that true Christianity and vegetarianism 
went hand in hand, and proper diet was 
akin to godliness. Ridiculous as_ this 
might seem now, a fabulous industry 
grew from this cult, not only on a nation- 
wide scale, but all over the world. 

Mr. Carson tells with the zest of a 
mystery story of the highly competitive 
hattles for cornflake supremacy, and of 
the frenzied suits for patent rights that 
would insure breakfast-table leadership. 
His topic is perhaps in itself not one of 
burning interest to the average reader. 
But it can be said that almost from the 
first page the author succeeds in cap- 
turing the fancy of the reader with his 
humor and style, and with facts that are 
indeed stranger than fiction. 

BARBARA MILLs 








The man who 
reads dictionaries 





FATHER HAROLD C. GARDINER, S.J., 
literary editor of America and author of 
Catholic Viewpoint on Censorship, says: 


bie RITERS are not always good 

\X spellers, my friends and 
coworkers (or should it be co-work- 
ers?) tell me, so I look up the word 
in an effort to cooperate — or should 
it be co-operate (or perhaps coodp- 
erate?). Dictionaries are fascinat- 
ing depositaries of the linguistic lore 
of a people, and a tool that poor- 
spelling editors like me (like my- 
self?) should make more use of. 
Fowler would probably say, ‘of 
which I should make more use.’ But 
then, who is Fowler when we can 
prowl in Wesster’s New Wor._p 
Dictionary, College Edition. The 
‘American’ language? Yes, there is 
such a thing, and this dictionary is 
a wonderful source for good use 
of it.” 


Don't be misled! The word Webster alone 
is no guarantee of excellence. Make sure 
you get the “experts’ dictionary" — 
ask for a WORLD Webster. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW | WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


















142,000 
entries 


1,760 pages. 


in various 
bindings, 
from $5.75 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Collegiate Philosophy Series 
Kenneth Dougherty, S.A. 7 


Logic 
An Introduction to 
Aristotelian Formal Logic 





¢ Arranged in 3 Parts: Concept, Judg- 
ment, Reasoning. * Equipped with 
class-exercises, and chapter-ques- 
tions, suggested readings. 


$2.50 per copy 





Cosmology 


An Introduction to the 
Thomistic Philosophy of Nature 


°*A complex subject is unified ac- 
cording to the 4 Causes of Aristotle. 
* Replete with illustrations from com- 
mon experience and modern science. 


$3.00 per copy 
Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N.Y, 











MARIAN 
REPRINTS 


—published by the Marian Li- 
brary include outstanding articles 
and documents in Mariology with 
emphasis on Mary’s role in the 
modern world. 


Recent Marian Reprints 


@ Documents of Bishop Laurence 
on Lourdes @ Mary and the 
Theologians—Thomas E. Clarke, 
S.J. ©@ The Lourdes Pilgrimage 
—Pius XII e Esther and Our 
Lady—Ronald A. Knox e Our 
Lady of Lourdes—Bishop Pierre- 
Marie Théas 


Complete set of 60 numbers al- 
ready published, $6.00 
Subscription per year 
numbers): $2.00 
Single copies: 15¢ 


(eight 


MARIAN LIBRARY 
University of Dayton 
Dayton 9, Ohio 


THE SANCTIFIER 
By Louis M. Martinez. Translated by Sister 
M. Aquinas, O.S.U., St. Anthony Guild 


Press. 316p. $4 
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Though the numerous duties and deli- 
cate problems of an archbishop in Mexi- 
co City might seem to leave little time 
for meditation and literary activity, this 
volume is an eloquent testimony, not 
only to an intense spiritual life, but also 
to the literary ability of the late arch- 


bishop of that see, Luis M. Martinez. | 


Indeed, the whole spirit of this book, 
which may be highly recommended for 
spiritual reading, is that of the Spanish 
mystics St. Teresa of Avila and St. 





CrANE BrinTon’s latest book is 
The Temper of Western Europe 
(Harvard). He is professor of 
history at Harvard University. 

BarBArRA Miits, who reviews also 
for the Baltimore Evening Sun, 
did her graduate work in Eng- 
lish at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

Mscr. James A. MAGNeEr, pro- 
curator of The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, has written 
Men of Mexico (Bruce). 

Rev. Joun F. Bannon, s.J., pro- 
fessor of history at St. Louis 
University is the author of A 
History of the Americas (Mc- 
Graw-Hill). 














John of the Cross. In this meditation on | 


love for the Third Person of the Holy 
Trinity, the archbishop has left a solid 
and inspiring study of the devotion it- 
self, of the exercise of the three theologi- 
cal virtues, of the gifts and fruits of the 
Spirit, and a series of meditations on the 
Beatitudes. Devotion to the Holy Spirit 
is identified with the Christian life. 

A basic consideration of charity—the 
divine charity of the Holy Spirit and its 
application to the soul of the human 
person—is developed through all the 
chapters on a level of high contempla- 
tion and motive. 

One might look perhaps for a more 
practical application of these truths, 
which the writer considers in an atmos- 
phere of spiritual altitude, calm and 
abstraction. There is little reference to 
the anxieties of daily living or to the 
social demands of the gospel in the 
world today, even in consideration of 
the Beatitudes. Archbishop Martinez 
maintains his discourse on a theological 
and mystical level, drawing his inspira- 
tion from the ideals of perfection and 
wisdom and discovering perfection of 
the gift of knowledge in “complete de- 








COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BattimoreE 10, MARYLAND 


Vv 


Conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame 


4 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
4 


Programs leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 


Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


Vv 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 




















SCHOOL 
OF THE 
HOLY CHILD 


SUFFERN, NEW YORK 


Accredited. 


College preparatory and general 
course. Art, Music, Dancing, Dra- 
matics. Outdoor sports. 


Resident and Day School 
Grades Five to Twelve 


In beautiful Ramapo Valley. 
40 minutes from New York City. 


Catalogue. 


Address The Prefect. 
Phone: Suffern 5-0765 
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tachment.” “Detachment,” he states, 
“is already happiness.” 

The spiritual benefits to be derived 
from reading of this kind are obviously 
the raising of one’s own spiritual sights, 
the purifying of one’s motives and the 
achieving of a love of God, from which 
one should derive insight and strength 
to recognize and fulfil the concrete 
duties of this life. 

Sister Aquinas has made an excellent 
translation, and the book is beautifully 
printed and bound. James A. MAGNER 


1HILIPPINE DUCHESNE: Frontier 
Missionary of the Sacred Heart 


By Louise Callan, R.S.C.J. Newman. 805p. 
$8 


The lives of saints can be interesting to 
other than the professionally pious. 
Sanctity and historical importance, even 
in a profane sense, are not always mu- 
tually exclusive ingredients in the same 
human life. And the biographies of 
saintly folk can be written to prove this 
last-mentioned compatibility. Mother 
Callan’s monumental life of Philippine 


Duchesne is one of the most heartening 
proofs of this. 

One does not miss the fact that her 
subject is among the Blessed on the 
Charch’s calendar of saints, but this 
facet of Mother Duchesne is not the 
only one highlighted. Philippine Du- 
chesne emerges from these pages as a 
strong and fascinating woman who led 
a full and important historical existence. 

The life of Philippine Duchesne cuts 
across a most interesting period. A 
young woman and a religious in the days 
of France’s revolutionary upheaval; a 
woman maturing while Napoleon ruled 
her native France; a woman of middle 
age and beyond, sent to “Saint Louis in 
the Illinois Country” in 1818 and grow- 
ing up with that American frontier— 
that was the span of her life. 

Readers will find the three decades- 
plus of the American story entrancing. 
Mother Callan is at her best in putting 
her subject in the middle-U. S. setting— 
at Saint Louis, Florissant, Saint Charles, 
or on the Potawatomi mission in Kan- 
sas. This backdrop is delineated with 
deep understanding and scholarship. 

The author has gathered a mountain 





of primary material from a large variety 
of sources: letters, journals, memoirs, 
reminiscences, both from the pen of her 
subject—a prodigious correspondent and 
diarist—and from other sources, She has 
produced a work worthy of the historian 
and one which the hagiographer should 
hail as a contribution to his library. 
Joun Francis BANNON 


TELEVISION 


Twice within recent weeks television has 
demonstrated splendidly its ability to 
offer programs of real artistic merit. 
Both of these presentations stand as 
proof that the electronic medium can, 
under the proper conditions, refute the 
argument that it lacks cultural integrity. 
On one of the telecasts, the “Omni- 
bus” program of March 23 on NBC, 
Leonard Bernstein was called upon to 
answer the question, “What Makes 
Opera Grand?” In the 90 minutes that 
the show was on the air, his reply was 
eloquent. 
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Notre Dame 
College 


for women 
CLEVELAND 21, OHIO 
DEGREES: 


Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science 


COURSES IN: 


Art 
Biology 
Business 
Chemistry 
Dietetics 


Education 
Languages 
Mathematics 
Music 
Philosophy 
Physical Education 
Physics 


For additional information write: Registrar 


NOTRE DAME COLLEGE 
CLEVELAND 21, OHIO 














NAZARETH 


fully accredited 
liberal arts 
college 


for women 


Nazareth College 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 














Mr. Bernstein, using his own script, 
was appealing primarily to viewers who 
nurtured an antipathy to opera. The 
conductor-composer did not attempt to 
ridicule or censure them. Instead, he 
proceeded informally and at times, hu- 
morously, to explain the components of 
opera and how it differed from spoker 
drama. 

He did not take the uncompromising 
position that everything operatic was 





superior. At one point he made a derog- 
atory reference to the recitative in La 
Bohéme, remarking, with the help of a 
neatly devised pun, that it consisted of 
“miles and miles of plotsam and jetsam.” 

To illustrate some of Mr. Bernstein’s 
comments, the program included drama 
and opera sequences, with the singers 
and actors performing on the stage of 
New York’s Metropolitan Opera House, 
the point of origin of the telecast. 


Bernstein scores again 

Mr. Bernstein would, for example, 
set the stage for a scene from Shakes- 
neare’s Othello. The players would then 
appear on the stage and do the scene. 
This would be followed by an equiva- 
lent scene from the opera Otello. The 
contrast between the nature and scope 
of the two forms was thus most strik- 
ingly presented. 

This was not, of course, the first time 
that Mr. Bernstein has made a favorable | 
impression on television. His discourses | 
on other kinds of music have been out- 
standing on several previous “Omnibus” | 
programs. But his informative and | 
amusing thesis on behalf of opera, so 
effectively complemented by music and 
drama, was his most memorable TV 
achievement. 

The second recent program of major 
consequence was the dramatization of 
James Costigan’s play Little Moon of 
Alban. It was shown in the “Hallmark 

Hall of Fame” series on March 24 over 
NBC. 

Hallmark” had previously  estab- 
lished an impressive record for present- 
ing television adaptations of dramatic 
classics, including several plays by 
Shakespeare. This was the program’s 
first venture into original drama. 


It was a triumphant occasion. Mr. 











Ursuline 


College 


LOUISVILLE 6, KENTUCKY 


A liberal arts college for women 
conducted by the Ursuline Nuns of 
Louisville 


“A century of tradition in educating 
young women” 


@ Fully accredited 
e B.A. Degree 
© Complete program in liberal arts 


Theology Education 
Philosophy Sociology 

English Chemistry 
History Biology 

Music Mathematics 
Languages Home Economics 


¢ Special programs in medical technol- 
ogy, speech therapy, business, elemen- 
tary education, physical education. 
e Also journalism, art, psychology, die- 
tetics, dramatics. 
Resident and day students 
For information write: 
Director of Admissions 
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START SPEAKING 


FRENCH @P> 2 
‘§ e AN iS H ALMOST OVERNIGHT! 


ERE’S the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 

Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian. 
Listen to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record. Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That’s all you hear! No dull, tedious work. Just listen— 
imitate! It’s that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25c to 
help cover cost of special packaging, shipping. State 
language you want. We'll also send free information on 
full Cortina course. No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, 
Dept. 1724, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19. 











CATHOLIC BOOK LISTS showing 
Newly Published Catholic Books, 
Catholic Books in Print (a cumulative 
bibliography), 
Used and Out-of-Print Books. 
Frequently issued and free. Write today. 
C. F. Petelle, Box 289, Maywood, Illinois 
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ST. MICHAEL'S 
COLLEGE 


THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Co-educational 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
THE BASILIAN FATHERS 


All Courses in Arts and Science 
Leading to Degrees of: 
Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Commerce 
And Preparatory to Admission to the 
Schools of Graduate Studies in 
Education, Law, 
Medicine and Social Work 
€ 
Residence Facilities for Men 
' and Women Students 


° 
For information address: 
THE REGISTRAR 
ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE 
Toronto 5, Canada 


Graduate Students——Address: 
THE SECRETARY 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 

Toronto 5, Canada 








XAVIER 
UNIVERSITY 
OF LOUISIANA 


Conducted by the Sisters of The 
Blessed Sacrament 


Comprises 


COLLEGE OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


For Further Information, Address: 


THE REGISTRAR 

Xavier University 
Palmetto & Pine Streets 
New Orleans 25, Louisiana 
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Costigan’s script, dealing with a young 
woman whose faith is tested and forti- 
fied during the days of the Irish Rebel- 
lion, was written with uncommon artist- 
ry. This was no superficial exposition of 
a personal tragedy in wartime. It was a 
searching, moving study of the impact 


| and cruelty of war on the human spirit. 


The writing was inspired, but the 
acting and production were equally dis- 


tinguished. Julie Harris played the role | 


of the young woman with great force 
and dignity. Her impersonation, of a 
Sister of the Daughters of Charity of 
St. Vincent de Paul was respectful and 
convincing. The play involved several 
situations that might have been depicted 


offensively. Early in the play, the young | 


woman, despairing after her fiancé had 
been shot down in a Dublin street, 


enters a church. Distraught and hyster- | 


ical, she shouts her denial of God and 
angrily extinguishes some candles burn- 

ing before a statue of the Saviour. 
Later a British army officer, nursed 
back to health and remembered in the 
prayers of the Sister, proclaims his love 
for her. There was nothing indelicate 
or shabbv, however, in either of these 
critical scenes in the play. This was 
victory for fine writing, superb acting 
and intelligent presentation. It demon- 
strated once again television need not 

limit itself to warmed-over trash. 
J. P. SHANLEY 


RECORDINGS 


Is the value of a piece of music deter- 
mined by the size of the audience to 
which it appeals? To such a question, 
Rev. Richard Ginder gives an unquali- 
fied “Yes.” Irked by the complexities of 
modern music, the financial problems 
of symphony orchestras, and the seem- 
ing complicity of critics, Father Ginder 
has reached the conclusion that this is 
all empty pretense, and that “it is popu- 
lar taste that in the long run determines 
cultural validity.” In other words, to- 
day’s only authentic music is to be found 
in the works of Gershwin, Rodgers, 
Kern and so on—and in the jazz jam 
session. 

A charge proceeding from such rea- 
soning may, of course, be leveled at 
almost anything. It is like saying that 
more people prefer Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner, and therefore Jacques Maritain 
should quit writing. The fundamental 
error in such thought arises from the 
failure to realize that neither size nor 
money has anything to do with the in- 
tegrity of a composer’s inspiration. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


A significant new study 





DEMOCRACY 
AND 
CATHOLICISM = [_ 
IN AMERICA 


CURRIN V. SHIELDS 


University of California, Los Angeles 











310 pages, $5.00 


In this fine new book of unusual in- 
terest, the author deals sanely and 
objectively with a problem of prac- 
tical import in American life: the 
relationship between the teachings 
of the Catholic Church and the be- 
liefs and principles of the predom- 
inant American political tradition 
—Democracy. 


The book is written from the stand- 
point of someone committed to the 
Democratic principles of popular 
sovereignty, political equality, and 
majority rule. The author’s thesis 
is that Democracy and Catholicism 
are not necessarily incompatible or 
connected. The problem is discussed 
in terms of everyday experience 
which the practical reader can 
readily grasp. 


USE THIS COUPON 








College Department, ) 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd St... . New York 36, N. Y. i 


Please send me, on approval, a copy of 
Shields’ DEMOCRACY AND CATHOLI- 
CISM IN AMERICA. I agree to pay for the 
book upon receipt of invoice or return the 
book within 10 days. 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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College of 


N otre Dame 


BELMONT, CALIFORNIA 


30 minutes from San Francisco 


Accredited Four-Year Liberal Arts 
College for Women 
Courses leading to B.A., B.S. 


in Business Adm. 


Elementary Teachers' Credential, Pre- 


Professional training in Social Service 


and Laboratory Technology 


Resident and non-resident students 


Conducted by Sisters of 


Notre Dame de Namur 














Seton Hill 


| has an enrollment of approximately 
five-hundred full-time students, rep- 
resenting about twenty American 


states and several foreign countries; 


Seton Hill 


J] has a faculty of fifty-nine persons, in- 
cluding four priests, nine lay men, 
thirteen lay women and thirty-three 
Sisters of Charity; 


Seton Hill 


grants the degrees 

@ Bachelor of Arts 

@ Bachelor of Science in Home Eco- 
nomics 

@ Bachelor of Music 

@ Bachelor of Science in Elementary 
Education 


Catalog on request. Box J. 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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While one composer may find the cre- 
ation of a work like My Fair Lady a 
formidable challenge to his musical in- 
ventiveness, another may realize that 
he long ago met and mastered this 
challenge—and he will therefore set 
about finding new materials and new 
modes of expression to master. 

In the same way, great numbers of 
people may find complete satisfaction 





in the music of Broadway; but pity the | 


nation that is exposed night after night 
to nothing but “people’s music.” Surely 
the dissenting minority have some rights 
to their likes and dislikes. Whether seri- 
ous modern music pays for itself or not 
has nothing to do with the question, for 
it is a simple fact that concert music 
has, by and large, never been a matter 
for the masses. 

Twentieth-century music encompass- 
es all grades of difficulty in a variety of 
styles and forms. Ballet ‘music like 
Prokofiev's Romeo and Juliet makes al- 
most an immediate appeal because of 
its charming lyricism and its generally 
familiar harmony. A new recording of 
selections by Charles Munch and the 
Boston Orchestra proves this beyond 
dispute (LM 2110). But one needs a 
different frame of mind when approach- 
ing two of the founders of advanced 
contemporary idiom, Stravinsky and 
Bartok. The former is represented by the 
Concerto for Piano and Wind Instru- 
ments, a modern counterpart of the con- 








Notices 


20 cents per word 
Payment with order 

















certo grosso, and the latter by the | 


Sonata for Two Pianos and Percussion. 
This Bartok work, a study in percussion 
sonorities, has no real precedent in 
Western music, though it can with good 
reason be considered an abstract in 
sound. Carl Seeman is the principal 
pianist in the new Decca release (DL 
9963). 

The music of Paul Hindemith is neo- 
classic, in the sense that it avoids the 
lush orchestration associated with late 
German Romanticism and deliberately 
prefers dry sonorities and detached 
melodic lines. Such features make for 
an objectivity which may puzzle a lis- 
tener who somehow thinks that every 
melody should resemble Brahms. The 


IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville. South Carolina. 





1958 CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY now 
available—more than 200 Catholic Re- 
ligious Films described in annotated list- 
ings—FREE to Clergy and Religious— 
$1.00 to others. 29 Salem Way, Yonkers, 
New York. 








For Those Interested In 


THE CATHOLIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


For over seven years we have been 
publishing sections of a loose-leaf Sup- 
plement II, thus in some measure help- 
ing to bring the Work up to date. 
For even a longer period reprints of 
the original set have been issued at in- 
tervals of a year or so. 

Because of the heavy expense involved, 
the printings are limited to a figure for 
which sales can be obtained sufficient 
to meet the printer’s and binder’s bills, 
which call for cash payments by the 
time manufacture is completed. 

A new supply is scheduled for Spring 
1958. Price $149.50 
Included are seventeen original vol- 
umes plus eight sections and two 
binders of Supplement II. 


THE GILMARY SOCIETY 


A Membership Corporation 
30 West 16th Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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CONDUCTED BY THE 
JESUIT FATHERS SINCE 1851 


PHILADELPHIA 
Degree 


@ SCIENCE 

@ BUSINESS ADMRUSTRATION 

@ AIR FORCE R.0O.T.C. 

@ Residence facilities on campus 

e@ DAY DIVISION (men only) 
Guid ond i complete Foil, 
Winter, Spring sports, versity end intre- 
murol. Placement service. 

@ EVENING DIVISION and 

@ SUMMER EVENING SESSION 
(men and women) 


Degree or special course. Complete extra- 
curriculor program. Newspaper, Drameticas, 
Debating, Social Functions. 


@ M.S. iv Chemistry. 
*, For Information Contact Registrar « 


St. Joseph’s 




















College 


PHILADELPHIA 31, PENNSYLVANIA 














AMERICA’S 
===A SSOCIATES==> 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 EAST 45th St. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y 


enrol .... renew 


Please 
me as an Associate for 1 year. 
( Sustaining, $25 or more 
( Charter, $100 or more 

. Check attached ... Bill me 


(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES) 





Tee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee a eS 





AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $8 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or a 
one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editorial 
facilities, a report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 
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Clarinet Concerto of 1947 (played to 
perfection by Louis Cahuzac) and No- 
bilissima Visione of 1937, originally a 
ballet centering on St. Francis of Assisi, 
are given first-rate readings under the 
direction of the composer (Angel 
35490). 

Darius Milhaud, one of the most pro- 
lific writers of the past forty years, has 
from the beginning of his career been 
attracted by the problems of musical 
drama. His collaboration with Paul 
Claudel resulted in several works which 
are musical plays without being operas. 
Les Choéphores (“Libation Bearers”) 
is derived from the Orestean trilogy of 
Aeschylus and makes use of various 
modern techniques to create the atmos- 
phere of Greek tragedy. French artists 
under Igor Markevitch present a stirring 
premiére reading, though the text is 
unfortunately lacking (DL 9956). 

By and large, Victor has tended to 
restrict its catalog to compositions that 
are sure sellers; but at the same time, 
it has done much to make available 
again the artistry of performers of a 
bygone day. The Best of Caruso, for in- 
stance, is a set of 30 operatic pieces and 
songs, running from a Che gelida ma- 
nina of 1906 to a Rigoletto “Quartet” of 
1917. Galli-Curci, Homer and others 
are employed in ensemble pieces and 
give further value to this set (LM 
6056). 

Another significant release is a set of 
twelve madrigals and three motets, com- 
posed by Don Carlo Gesualdo, the fore- 
most “modern composer” of the 16th 
century. Robert Craft, who conducts the 
small ensemble of performers, believes 
that most of these compositions have 
not been sung in all the time between 
Gesualdo’s day and ours. Special inter- 
est attaches to the motet Illumina Nos, 
in which two missing lower parts were 
provided by Stravinsky (Col. ML 5234). 

Francis J. GUENTNER 


THEATRE 








WHO WAS THAT LADY I SAW YOU 
WITH? One has to be rather baldish or 
graying to remember the origin of the 
gag Norman Krasna chose for the title 
of his latest comedy, which Leland Hay- 
ward has installed in style at the Martin 





THE GREATEST MUSIC 
AID IN A CENTURY 


NEW and IMPROVED 
Portable Electrically Operated 


“| REED 
ORGAN 


COMPLETE PRICE 


$8950 


Federal Tax Incl. 


In N. Y. C. add 3% 
sales tax. Including 
Free Matching Bench 
and Self-teaching In- 
structional Guide. 


“MORE THAN 100 YEARS' ORGAN 
EXPERIENCE IN THE MAKING" 


Guaranteed Never to Need Tuning 
Now in use by chapels, Seminaries, Con- 
vents, Colleges, Parochial and High 
Schools, Music Schools, Institutions, and 
Missions. 

Description—110 volts AC only, has full 
three octave range. Comes in Spectolite 
Gray, Ivory, or Mahogany finish. Wood 
cabinet 33 in. high, 12 in. deep, 23 in. long. 
Shipping weight, 50 lb. Shipping charges 
collect. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
back within ten days. No salesmen. Save 
money. Send check or money order to 
Dept. A 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 
OF AMERICA 


509 Fifth Ave. New York 17 
Tel. MU 7-0890 
Showroom Warehouse Tel. LU . — 

5 East 175th St., Bronx 53, 


























“WEDDING BOOKLETS” 


AT YOUR WEDDING provide all pres- 
ent with "WEDDING BOOKLETS” 
imprinted with names, date, place. 
Contains complete text of Marriage 
Rite and Mass. Sample copy sent on 
request. 100 copies, $12.00. Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minnesota. 








Just Published 

“The Mass for Labor 

Day” by Rev. Rembert 

Sorg, 0.S.B., is a study 

of the new Mass of St. 

Joseph the Workman “JHE 

against the background 

of the American Labor 

scene. The second section 

of the book gives a de- 

tailed explanation of the 

scriptural meanings of p, YY 
each of the texts of the 

new St. Joseph Mass. 

The heavy paper cover is illustrated by Mary 
Adelaide M. Blake. 81 pages. Price, $1.00 
COMPLETE CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST 
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Albertus Magnus 
College 
New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Founded and directed by the Dominican Sisters of St. Mary 
of the Springs. Resident and non-resident students. Liberal 
Arts, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law and Teacher Training courses 
lead to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. Fully accredited, 
including accreditment by the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Ninety minutes from Grand Central Station, New HI | 
York. 
Address Office of Admissions 



































College of 


Mount St. Joseph 
on the OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity, devoted to the higher 
education of women. Accredited by the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Recognized courses 
leading to the B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music Education. 
Prepares for teaching on the high school and elementary schvol 
levels, as well as in the special fields of Art, Business, Health 
and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, 
Music, and Speech. In cooperation with the Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to the degree of 
B.S. and the Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians 
and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address: The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 











MADONNA 
COLLEGE 


36800 Schoolcraft 
Livonia, Michigan 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


Conducted by the Felician Sisters 


Arts and Sciences 
Business 
Music 
Medical Technology 
Teacher Education 
Home Economics 
Pre-Social Service 
Art 


Journalism 


DEGREES: Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science 











LORETTO HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


LorETTO (SUBURBAN DENVER), COLORADO 
Southwest of Denver facing the Rockies 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ed. Degrees 


| Fully accredited. Conducted by the Sisters 
| of Loretto. Courses offered in 21 depart- 


ments. Collegiate nursing program in co- 
operation with St. Anthony  Jospital, 
Denver, and Glockner-Penrose, Colorado 
Springs. Opportunities to participate in 
cultural and educational programs in Den- 
ver. Scholastic and social activities with 
other colleges and universities in area. Na- 


| tionwide enrollment. Skiing, horseback rid- 
| ing, swimming. Features of the 1958 Sum- 


mer Session include 


Creative Writing Workshop 
American Studies Program 
Reading Workshop 
Theology Institute 


Write for further information: Admissions 
Director, Box 474, Loretto, Colorado. 
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Beck. But theatregoers of any age, from 
adolescence to senility, will crack their 
ribs laughing at the shenanigans direct- 
ed by Alex Segal with beautiful split- 
second timing. 

Mr. Krasna borrowed his cumbersome 
title from a corny burlesque-show joke, 
which the straight man would introduce 
by asking: “Who was that lady I saw 
you with last night?” The low comedian 
would reply: “That was no lady. It was 
my wife.” Mr. Krasna has imaginatively, 
or at least cleverly, expanded a one- 
minute gag into a two-hour laugh show. 

A college professor’s wife, as Mr. 
Krasna’s story runs, surprises him kiss- 
ing, or being kissed by, one of his female 
students. She believes the worst and 
begins packing her duds for Reno or 
some other place where divorce is easy. 
The professor loves his wife and doesn’t 
want to lose her. He appeals to his best 
friend, the impresario of a TV show, to 
help him out of his predicament. His 
friend’s advice is to pretend to be an 
undercover FBI man and say that the 
kissing was in the line of duty. 

What follows from that point is a 
romp of absurd situations and dialog 
that, in context, is deliriously zany. If 
the humor wears thin toward the end 
of the play, which changes to ludicrous 
melodrama, it doesn’t matter. The audi- 
ence is already tired of laughing. 

Peter Lind Hayes and Mary Healy 
are radiant in the roles of the worried 
professor and the wife who is not nearly 
as bright as she is jealous. Ray Walston, 
an experienced comedy hand, is deli- 
ciously dead-pan as the helpful friend. 

The settings by Rouben Ter-Arutun- 
ian and costumes by Ruth Morley pro- 
vide an attractive atmosphere for Mr. 
Krasna’s freewheeling comedy. 

THEOPHILUs LEwIs 


THE WORD 


Whatever takes its origin from God must 
needs triumph over the world; our faith, 
that is the triumphant principle which 
triumphs over the world (1 John 5:4; 
Epistle for Low Sunday). 





Apart from the Apocalypse, in which 
the inspired author unburdened his 
heart of prophecy and cleared his desk 
of mystery, three letters of the beloved 
disciple, St. John the Evangelist, are 
preserved for us in the New Testament. 
The second and third of these Epistles 
are but notes: shorter than a modern 
political telegram, and strongly topical, 
almost local. The first Epistle is broader 
in scope, more exactly catholic or uni- 
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TODAY'S COLLEGE 
WITH 
TIME-HONORED 
TRADITIONS 


7 
COLLEGE OF THE HOLY NAMES 


3500 mountain boulevard 


OAKLAND 9, CALIFORNIA 


* 
HOLY NAMES COLLEGE 


1114 north superior street 


SPOKANE 2, WASHINGTON 


MARYLHURST COLLEGE 
eight miles south of portland 


MARYLHURST, OREGON 


DESIGNED FOR WOMEN 


ISVOD LSIM JHL NO S$454dT1IOD S,NAIWOM 


conducted 

by the 

SISTERS OF THE 
HOLY NAMES 


FULLY ACCREDITED 





NCEA 
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Caps and Gowns in the new miracle fabrics 


Soft and silky smooth, the newest MOORE materials are brightly hued, 
and almost airy light. A most welcome new high in appeal and comfort. 
Ask for Swatch Catalog CG14 

Sale or Rental—Hoods, too Contact your nearest office 
E. R. MOORE CO., 932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600; 268 

Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-2800. 

MOORE OF CALIFORNIA—(Successors to Cap & Gown Company of Cali- 

fornia . . . established 1929) 1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 

Phone DUnkirk 7-3205. 


Also makers of Robes for Choir and Confirmation e Gymsuits for Girls 








ST. THERESES SCHOOL OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


FULLY ACCREDITED. One year internship in Medical 
bacteriology, parasitology, biochemistry, hematology, ser- 
ology, blood banking, basal metabolism, and electrocardio- 
graphy. Complete maintenance in modern new residence 
hall. 


St. Therese’s Hospital 
Waukegan, Illinois 


Conducted by Missionary 
Sisters Servants of the 
Holy Ghost 


Minimum requirements: Two years college including 12 
semester hours biology; 6 semester hours general chemistry; 
3 semester hours quantitative or organic chemistry. 





Bulletin available 














GEORGETOWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Successful preparation for leading colleges and universities since 1789. Under 
Jesuit Fathers. Fully accredited. Seventh grade through High School. Ninety- 
three acres of campus and playing fields. Nine-hole golf course. Boys enjoy 
advantages of Washington. For catalog and view-book address: The Reverend 
Headmaster, Box A, Garrett Park, Maryland. Suburban to Washington, D. C. 
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versal. John, writing as an old man, is 
repetitious, but three main concerns or 
ideas govern the letter. The followers 
of our Lord must cling to their faith in 
Christ as the Son of God; they must 
keep the commandments; and they must 
love one another. 

Our present passage deals with the 
first point, the question of faith; John is 
clearly worried lest his little children 
be seduced or apostatize. The exhorta- 
tion is well-chosen as the liturgical 
Epistle for the first Sunday after Easter. 
Beyond question, Easter is emphatically 
the season of stark faith—if it is any- 
thing at all more than a spring festival. 

Did Christ rise from the dead? Behold 
the question of questions. On this query, 
as on an axis, the whole world turns. 

This is not the place, thank God, to 
assemble the evidence for the Resurrec- 
tion. The noble Chesterton has candidly 
and sharply observed that, in a very 
real sense, Christianity is built on some- 
thing that wasn’t there; for the initial 
indication of our Saviour’s Resurrection 
was the empty tomb. However, we are 
not presently asking whether or not we 
can prove the Resurrection, just as, in 
another context, we might justifiably 
bypass the question of strict proof for 
the Trinity or for the Eucharist or for 
the doctrine of purgatory. We ask now 
a related but different question: do we 
believe in Christ’s Resurrection? 

The Catholic—and, by all odds and 
rights, the Christian—knows well his 
answer. The whole point about the an- 
swer is that it is precisely an act of faith. 
And here the inspired author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews makes a wel- 
come entrance into the discussion. What 
is faith? It is that which gives substance 
to our hopes, which convinces us of 
things we cannot see (Hebr. 11:1). Do 
I, in this sense, see the Resurrection of 
Christ? Well—no. I am only convinced 
of it. I believe it. 

Absolutely speaking, is it conceivable 
that this faith is mistaken? We may 
thank St. Paul for facing this ultimate 
issue with characteristic fearlessness. To 
the Christians of Corinth Paul says flat- 
ly: If Christ has not risen, then our 
preaching is groundless, and your faith, 
too, is groundless. . . . If Christ has not 
risen, all your faith is a delusion; you 
are back in your sins (I Cor. 15:14,17). 

Anyone who wishes may dilate on the 
risk involved in the act of faith. Some 
of us, however, are more impressed with 
the risk involved in refusing the act of 
faith. Says Christ our Lord with consid- 
erable clarity: He who believes and is 
baptized will be saved; he who refuses 
belief will be condemned. 

VincENT P. McCorry, s.J. 
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The Stories of the Holy Bible 


Retold for Ca 


sed by MARYKNOLL SISTE 


Hundreds Of Stories In All 
From The Old And New Testaments 


aatesite Children 









Illustrated With Over 600 Pictures 
In Glowing Full Color! 


eed Catholic youngsters can have the kind of fas- 
cinating reading they reach for so eagerly — 
specially written by Maryknoll Sisters to deepen their 
love and understanding of their Catholic heritage, and 
at the same time to provide them with a healthy outlet 
for youthful high spirits. 


Children Take An Active Part 
Each issue of CRUSADE holds a treasure of tradi- 


tion .. . all presented so vividly the pages seem to come 
to life, surrounding young readers with a world of liv- 
ing faith. The immortal stories of the Old Testament 
. . . The Creation . . . the Garden of Eden . . . the 
stories of Abraham—Joseph—Moses. Stories about 
Noe and the Ark . . . David and Goliath . . . and 
accounts of the prophets who came before Our Lord. 

And the New Testament stories—beautiful ac- 
counts of the coming of Our Savior . . . stories about 
His Blessed Mother . . . the Apostles . . . how Our Lord 
grew up... His public ministry . . . His Miracles . . . 
His betrayal, death and Resurrection. Yes, through the 
magic of vivid stories and full-color pictures in CRU- 
SADE, children are carried back to the ancient days 
and distant lands of the Bible! 


The Title “CRUSADE” 


. « «comes from the Holy War Crusades waged by 
the faithful of Europe during the Middle Ages to re- 
store the Holy Land to Christianity and the Catholic 
Church. This might be considered a new Crusade 
which has the effect of restoring good reading to its 
rightful place in the hearts and minds of all young 
Catholics. 

How Catholic Youngsters Enroll 

Each copy of CRUSADE comes printed on fine, 
heavyweight vellum book paper, bound in a durable 
linen-finish binding that takes lots of hard wear. It is 
delivered directly to the home of the member at the 
rate of one copy every ten days. The price of each 
copy is 35c but the first copy is sent at the introduc- 
tory price of 10c—almost a gift. And every CRU- 
SADE member is free to cancel his enrollment at 
any time—even after the first issue—and pay only 
for those issues actually received. 
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Francis Cardinal Spellman 
Archbishop of New York 






CRUSADE Introduced 
To The Children In Over 
1,000 Parochial Schools 

The wonderful interest on the part of edu- 
cators throughout the country inspired a spec- 
ial plan for introducing CRUSADE to the chil- 
dren through their Parish schools. Right now 
over 1,000 schools are participating through- 
out the United States. In most Parishes about 
40% of the families in participating schools 
have asked to receive CRUSADE .. . and the 
genuine enthusiasm among parents as well as 
the children have resulted in livelier classroom 
interest in Bible subjects . 

The CRUSADE School Program is specially 
worked out so that very little—if any—of the 
Classroom Sister's time is required. If you 
would like to have complete information on 
the CRUSADE School Program, we will be 
happy to send it without obligation. Simply 
fill in and mail coupon at right. 





His Holiness Urges Illustrated 
Bible Stories for Children 





“God grant that the child’s clear eyes may be 
fixed on beautiful pictures and that his imagina- 
tion and memory may be nourished by beauti- 
ful stories adapted, without becoming foolish, 
to the innocence of his soul. And rather than 
offer him fantasies, which are sometimes ridic- 
ulous, why not illustrate for him and comment 
on some of the marvelous stories of that treas- 


ure of humanity and poetry, the Bible?” 





VISIT 


CRUSADE 


AT THE 


NCEA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
APRIL 8-11 


BOOTH E-48 


CRUSADE 





On a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, Sisters Juli- 
ana and Chaminade fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of 
Our Savior, also visiting 
many Old _ Testament 
scenes. In such authentic 
and traditional sur- 
roundings, they wrote 
these wonderful Bible 
Stories. 






Actual Size about 814” 
x 11”. Every page 


q \ printed in full color on 
v 


heavyweight book paper. 
Covers are linen-finish, 


Bik, can be cleaned. 


SEE Noe leaving the Ark with 
his family and the animals 
after the waters have sub- 
sided. 










SEE the arrival of the Holy 
Family in Egypt, tired and 
thirsty, after weeks of trav- 
el to save the Infant Jesus 
from wicked King Herod. 


ots 


SEE Jesus teaching the peo- 
ple from Peter’s boat. Never 
had any man spoken to 
them with such sweetness, 
truth and understanding. « 


Mail Coupon for Complimentary Copies 


John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., 48 W. 47th St., N. Y. 36 


Gentlement: Please send me two complimentary copies of Crusade, 
and complete information about how the Special School Plan is 
working in Catholic Schools. I understand there is no obligation. 





Name (Print) 


LF-120 





School Name and Address 











PIUS P.P. XII 


John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., 48 W. 47th St., N. Y. 36. 
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Published under the auspices of the International Committee for the Lourdes Centenary 


An Official Book on 
BERNADETTE 
b 


y 
Marcelle Auclair 
Translated by Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 


Foreword by His Eminence 
Cardinal Feltin, Archbishop of Paris 





Comments 


“Madame Marcelle Auclair has 
given us an excellent biography 
of Saint Theresa of Avila.... 
Today she presents BERNA- 
DETTE in an austerely beauti- 
ful volume with excellent illus- 
trations. Obviously she did not 
intend to produce an erudite 
study, but she has soundly docu- 
mented her story. . . . The por- 
trait she traces is true, living 
and free from hagiographical 
exaggeration. It is marked by 
feminine delicacy and genuine 
spiritual insight. No better pop- 
ular biography can be recom- 
mended of the poor little girl 
who received the universal mes- 

sage of Lourdes.” 
Robert Rouquette, S.J. 
(Etudes, Feb. 1958) 














BERNADETTE written by 
Marcelle Auclair whose biog- 
288 pages. (5144” x 73%”) in- raphy of Saint Theresa of Avila 
cluding 80 pages of photo- has been cited by The New 
graphs and illustrations. York Times as the best avail- 


Cloth... .8550 | sb. 
Scheduled for publication in May. 


Reserve your copy now. 
At your Booksellers or 


DESCLEE CO. ° INC. 


280 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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